ASH versus BAKING 
By Frank R. Ofner 
Page la 


Differing Response 
Of Soft Wheat Varieties 


To Air Classification 
By J. Brent Adair and H. G. Obermeyer 
Page 3a 
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Marketing Seminar 
Are Grain Standards Adequate? 


Wheat Commissions Can Be 
. Merchandisers 











The Cake Flour That Raises Your Profits! 


Cakes made with Velvet are outstanding for their larger volume, 


finer texture and flavor. Their “locked-in” moisvure 
means longer keeping-quality. All this adds up to faster selling 
cakes at lower production cost to you more satisfied 


customers and higher profits, too! 


we: International 


MILLING COM PAN Y 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Behind all the laboratory findings, bak- 
ing analyses and similar standards of meas- 
urement, there must be another and more 
important standard for good flour. That is 
the desire of the miller to produce the best. 
That’s a standard to which POLAR BEAR 


always measures up. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN SOYBEANS FLAX - : 
‘ ¢ To increase absorption 


lo insure uniformity 
Founded 1852 
lo improve bakeshop performance 


MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 

















“ROCK RIVER" #@#® ‘gy “eee ’E? “OLD TIMES" 
RYE BLODGETT’S” RYE .tciwits 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin Van con't ties 0 ts ee Or aot 0 beter wilus 


Or be in better hands 





Or receive better service . 


a: F. IMBS M | | LL I NG CO. ws a Is, It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 

















DANNEN COVERS THE MIDLANDS 


top quality milling wheat... . 
X-rayed 
for your protection a 





2? Mid. one 


Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills .. . DANNEN MILLS INC DANN EN 
. our 22 million bushel if ° 
storage capacity consists of 28 GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION C/ 
country stations strategicall ‘ 
situated in the grain belt, one =. Sesnge, Mie. Geneee Coy one 
our main plant in St. Joseph. 1009 Corby Bldg 1039 Board of Trade 36th and L 

Phone Adams 3-616! Phone Grand 1|-6212 Phone Market 6616 
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another Olin Mathieson 
packaging idea! 





SKID-MASTER 












Tough kraft multiwalls...with a non-skid finish 
you can't see or feel! 





Don't sacrifice strength, good looks, or printability for skid- 
proofing! Skid-Master multiwall bags provide protection 
against sliding damage with an “invisible” non-skid finish built 
right into the paper itself! No sticky coatings, tacky sprays, 
or surface grit...just clean, tough, non-skid kraft! Call or wire 


Olin Mathieson today: Packaging Division, W. Monroe, La. 


O OLIN MATHIESON PACKAGING DIVISION 


FROSTKRAFT 1S A TRADEMARK 
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ecutives of wheat growers’ asso 
ations, grain and 
tatives of commodity 
attended a _ three-day 


men 
marketi 


lis Grain Exchange Aug. 31 -Sept. 
A text of the seminar and some 
the papers presented appear 


Pages 5, 11, 13 and 


STATEMENT — Termina! 
grain storage men have issued 
statement to the press regardi 


the facts behind current costs 


surplus problem 


Day holiday and the well suppli 
position of bakers and jobbers c 


minated in a slow week for 


tions 


INDEX—Index of the contents 
The Miller for August, 1959 


Page 


THE PLANT FOREMAN—The 
sponsibilities of a 
include instructing 


plant 
employees 


on the subject appears on 


Page 


WORTH LOOKING INTO—An 


chines and sales helps is bei 


tries all the time. 
signed to make their work eas 


tails, see 


Page 2 
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I ach cle gad ace erate ad ince 
Flour Market 
Wheat Market 


Convention Calendar 


* 
Current Flour Production 
Canadian Grain Exports 
Canadian Wheat Flour Exports 


Stock Market 





SEMINAR—College instructors, ex- 


ci- 


represen- 
exchanges 


ng 


seminar as guests of the Minneapo- 


2. 
of 
on 


17 


elevator 


a 
ng 


in 


their business and the services per- 
formed, all relative to the current 


Page 7 


FLOUR MARKETS—The long Labor 


ed 


ul- 


flour 
bookings, although there were some 
signs of improving shipping direc* 


Page 8 
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26 


re- 


foreman 


to 


abide by rules: the text of a paper 


4a 


in- 


creasing array of equipment, ma- 


ng 


made available to flour millers, pro- 
duction personnel and allied indus- 
These are de- 


ier 


and their profits greater. For de- 
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Pillsbury Stockholders Told 


Firm Plans to Construct New 
Flour Mill in Venezuela 





RELIEF FLOUR 
BIDS ASKED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that offers have been requested for 
the purchase of 33,360,000 Ibs. flour 
and 13,200,000 Ibs. cornmeal for dona- 
tion through domestic outlets. Of the 
33.4 million pounds of flour 28.5 
million pounds will be all-purpose 
flour, 4 million pounds bread flour 
and 860,000 pounds whole wheat flour. 
The 13.2 million pounds of cornmeal 
may be either regular or degermed 
cornmeal. Offers are due by 4 p.m. 
(EDT) Wednesday, Sept. 16, for ac- 
ceptance by 12 noon (EDT) Monday, 
Sept. 21. Since Jan. 1, the USDA has 
purchased 920,279,300 Ibs. flour and 
319,327,100 Ibs. cornmeal for USDA 
domestic and foreign donation pro- 
grams. Approximately 21 million 
bushels wheat and 8.9 million bushels 
corn are required to process these 
quantities. 





Canadian Wheat, 
Flour Clearances 
Show Declines 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour cleared to overseas destinations 


totaled 5,655,000 bu. for the week 
ended Sept. 3. This figure was lower 
than the previous week's total of 


6,333,000 bu. A total of 566,000 bu 
flour, in terms of wheat, cleared from 
Canadian ports, with 291,000 bu. mov- 
ing to International Wheat Agree- 
ment countries. Flour exports showed 
a slight decline from the preceding 
week's total of 734,000 bu 


The largest amount of wheat was 
taken by Japan with 2,116,000 bu 
moving to that country. Other IWA 


destinations listed were: U.K., 2,129,- 


000 bu.; Sweden, 575,000; Germany, 
459,000; Netherlands, 115,000; Vene- 
zuela, 95,000; Philippine Islands, 
71,000; Ireland, 19,000, and Belgium, 


11,000 bu 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Pillsbury 
Co. has announced plans to make 
its first capital investment outside 
the North American continent by 
building a flour mill at Maracaibo, 
Total of the mill 
Was estimated at approximately $2 
Ben 
president of the industrial area, out- 


Venezuela. cost 


million. Greer, executive vice 
lined plans for the new mill before 
Pillsbury’s 90th stock- 
holders meeting at the Leamington 
Hotel in Minneapolis. He made the 
additional disclosure that Pillsbury 
had 
tance agreement with a Guatemal- 
an mill to produce Pillsbury brands 


annual 


entered into a technical assis- 


to the specifications of the Min- 
neapolis firm. In Guatemala Pills- 
bury will provide the wheat and 


technical know-how to assure pro- 

ducts of the highest quality, Mr. 

Greer said. 

The stockholder meeting under the 
direction of Philip W. Pillsbury, board 
chairman, included reports from Paul 


S. Gerot, president; R. J. Keith, exec- 
utive vice president, consumer area 
Dean McNeal, executive vice presi 
dent, agricultural area, and John P 


Snyder, Jr., production vice president 


Ofticers Reelected 


All officers and directors of the 
company were reelected with the ex- 
ception of Harry Hodge who resigned 
as controller. His functions will be 
assumed by Terrance Hanold, prin 
cipal financial officer, who will take 
on the additional duties of adminis- 
trative controllet 

Mr. Greer briefly reviewed status 
of Pillsbury’s overseas operations 
which have made the company the 
world’s largest flour exporte! He 
pointed out, however, that the past 
several years have brought on the 


disappearance of certain foreign mar- 





Galvin Increases Spring Wheat 
Estimate by 3 Million Bushels 


By F. C. Bisson 


Northwestern Miller Special 
Correspondent 


CHICAGO—C. M. Galvin, 
private crop estimator, who 
tablished an enviable reputation ove1 


veteran 
has es- 


the years in that field, has stepped- 
up his bushel interpretation of the 
spring wheat crop data to which he 
has access and now sees a_ pros- 
pective crop of all spring wheat 
amounting to 217,382,000 bu. as of 


This represents an 
million bushels 


Sept. 1 this year 
increase of about 7% 
over the government figure of a 
month earlier and about 3% million 
larger than his own Aug. 1 estimate 

This boost, even though relatively 
modest, both from the standpoints of 
percentage and actual bushels, has 
been reached as the result of slightly 
better than earlier yield estimates 
for North Dakota and Minnesota, 
centralized more or less in the Red 
River Valley, according to the com- 


ment accompanying Mr. Galvin's 
numerical data. 

Spring wheat is grown largely in 
the four northwestern states of the 


two Dakotas, Montana and Minnesota 


and to some degree in the Pacific 
northwestern group of Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Ore With respect to 
the latter group, considerable varia 
tion in. the wreage sown to spring 
wheat from year-to-year may be 
noted on occasion due to the fact 
that when unfavorable fall weather 
for sowing winter wheat in that area 
curtails the acreage of that type 
there can be ar iffsetting increase 
in the acreage sown to spring wheat 
early the following calendar year 
The f wing tabulation final 
three zeros omitted, presents the cur- 
rent bushel prospect as called for by 
C. M. Galvin with comparisons cov- 
ering data for the same states but 
having ar fficia I 
U.S. Crop Reporting 
State Salv Board 
Sept Aug Fina 1948-57 
959 959 958 average 
N D 9 258 03 06 46.94! 113.652 
Mont 39 28 38,106 37,340 60 895 
Minn 676 23.208 24.393 15,099 
S © 9 673 8.28 38,472 29,660 
Idaho 8.93 21,099 21,996 20,8682 
Wash 7648 7.409 3.933 11,664 
Oregon 3,4 2,990 2,695 5,107 
Others 5 46 5'473 6.524 3.647 
Tota 38 96 282,294 260,606 


kets and diminished opportunities in 
others 

“Much of this instability 
caused by the construction of 


has been 
flour 


mills in countries that formerly im- 
ported much or all of their flour,’ 
said Mr. Greer 

Pillsbury’s entry into the overseas 


milling field will be carried on under 


a partnership agreement with the 
Mendoza group headed by Eugenio 
Mendoza. The Mendozas have been 
leaders in Venezuela's industrial de- 
velopment and hold interests in ce- 
ment, paper, feed, construction ma- 
terials and heavy equipment. The 


Mendoza family through the Mendoza 
Foundation is also a leading factor in 
philanthropic and educational enter- 
prises in Venezuela 


Capacity Listed 


The mill with a daily capacity of 
3,300 ewt. flour will serve the five 
or six western states of Venezuela 
rhis area has extensive oil fields un- 


der development, rapidly diversifying 
industrial resources and a _ rapidly 
growing population. The mill's loca- 
tion on the waterfront with access to 
water will give it operating 
greater than those avail- 
able to any other mill in the country, 
Mr He added that the 
installation will be equipped with the 
most modern machinery of extremely 
efficient design 

As part of contribution the 
Venezuelan will construct 
a feed mix plant adjacent to the flour 
mill. This plant will utilize milling 
byproducts to serve dairy and live- 
stock and west of Mara- 


caibo 


deep 


economies 


Greer said 


their 
partners 


areas north 


Difficult to Match 
Mr facing stockholders after 
two consecutive years of record earn- 
ings predicted it would be difficult to 


Greer 


match the dimensions of these in- 
creases in the 1960 fiscal year. “Nev- 
ertheless, we are pressing hard for 
(Turn to PILLSBURY, page 34) 
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Patterson Suspend 
Home Service Routes 


. 

At Oklahoma City 

KANSAS CITY—C. J 
Co. has suspended home service op- 
erations in its Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Serv-Us Bakery, it has been an- 
nounced by R. M. Patterson, presi- 
dent. The move is part of a general 
plan to gear the firm's operations to 


Patterson 


local marketing trends and to ex- 
pand into more profitable markets, 
ri xplained Mr. Patterson 


The Oklahoma City plant has been 
closed pending consideration of other 


methods of distribution in the mar 
ket served by the bakery 
Mr. Patterson stated that a series 


of related problems—-culminating last 
May when the bakery was closed 
two weeks by a strike of production 


employees—so affected sales efforts 
that suspension of home service dis- 
tribution appeared advisable. Com- 
pleted in 1953, the bakery employs 
146 persons and has an annual pay- 
roll of more than $650,000 

Should Patterson decide not to re- 
sume operations in Oklahoma City, 


key personnel will be transferred to 
other operations of the company in 
13 Midwest and Southwest markets. 
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The Trade Considers Mr. Miller’s Statement 


who has taken the trouble to call and com- 
ment on the government's overseas storage scheme 


7 HERE IS NO DOUBT about it. Every trader 


is unfavorably disposed towards it as a matter of 
business principle. That ill-favor has not been 
dissipated in the least by the explanation offered 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture through 
Clarence L. Miller, assistant secretary. But there 
are two sides to every question and it is generally 
recognized that some facets of the case made by 
the department may have merit altruistically. To 
a man, the traders praised Mr. Miller's forthright- 
ness and courage in battling for his administra- 
tion’s plan 


There is one reservation to the objections 
we are about to record. It was pointed out 
by more than one commentator that there 
may be more in the scheme than meets the 
eye or can be revealed at this time. That 
assumption is based on the probability that 
the real purpose behind the proposal is to 
establish reserves of food grains in strategic 
locations for use in the event of war. Heavy 
submarine activity, a definite possibility in 
a future war, could cut the supply lines 
across the Atlantic and Pacific for an appre- 
ciable and dangerous period with the result 
that the North American granary would be 
rendered impotent. 


If this be the case, and the military experts 
deem such a plan desirable and necessary, there 
can be no further argument. But there is no evi- 
dence that this is in the government mind, and 
Mr. Miller does not even hint at it. 

Thus the trade is examining the proposal from 
the purely business point of view. And from the 
business point of view it does not like what it 
sees and is chary of accepting it. Nor, apparently, 
do some congressmen and there is doubt that the 
plan will be implemented at this time 

But since the issue will be raised again, the 
objections should go into the record as a courtesy 
to Mr. Miller for the time and trouble he expended 
in making the department's position clear. 

To have reserve supplies on hand at the point 
of possible need is laudable in itself and on paper 
the suggestion looks good. Mr. Miller makes a good 
case here. But the need might arise in a country 
distant from the place of storage and the time 
consumed in effecting the transition could be even 
greater than if the supplies were under the full 
and firm control of the U.S. There is no doubt 
that the American storage industry is efficiently 
organized, that it maintains its stocks in far bet- 
ter condition than they are maintained in many 
foreign countries, and that it can move with 
greater speed than its overseas counterparts 

Mr. Miller says that the U.S. government will 
not pay storage maintenance costs to foreign gov- 
ernments after reserve stocks of wheat have been 
established. He is assuming that the foreign gov- 
ernments will. 

Will they? Many traders doubt it. Why should 
they incur that expense? Those governments know 
they can call upon the U.S. for supplies in case 
of need at any time they wish and they will not 
have had to bear the cost of maintenance or stor- 
age 

Leading trade authorities, men of wide experi- 
ence, declare that the storing of large supplies of 





grains away from the source of supply does not 
necessarily increase consumption, as Mr. Mille 

implies. The private grain trade has experienced 
just the opposite on more than one occasion. The 
presence of stocks in a foreign country, awaiting 
disposition, could be harmful to legitimate dolla: 
business. People stop buying from abroad on th 

assumption that since the grain is in situ, they 
have only to wait long enough and the grain will 
be made available to them probably at firesale 
prices. 

We will take just two cases from actual trad 
experience. A leading grain firm shipped a com 
modity to a foreign country to await orders. Th 
buyers laid for them. They stopped buying. The 
price broke and the company concerned incurred 
a heavy loss 

The other case within recent memory was the 
shipping of flour abroad at the time of the Sue: 
crisis so that supplies would be on the spot at the 
time of demand. An opportunist seller saw a 
chance for lucrative business, but it was the buy 
ers who laid low and reaped the harvest 


It is true that reserve stocks of grains 
could help a country such as India where 
hardship often results from the vagaries of 
the weather and the primitive nature of the 
transportation system. But the dangers of 
loss due to bad maintenance and _ infesta- 
tion are very great indeed. 


Bluntly, for Mr. Miller's information, here is 
what the trade thinks is behind the scheme 
USDA is having difficulty in finding outlets for 
the surplus of grain, under Public Law 480 o1 
under any other scheme. The storage plan is a 
gimmick to get as much grain overseas as possible 
primarily to reduce the total stock figure in the 
U.S. and to bolster the export figures. It wants to 
move more grain than it can finance or find legiti- 
mate customers for under the programs in one 
crop year. One commentator goes so far as to sa) 
that it is nothing more nor less than a cute device 
to put a booster behind the market position for 
crops in 1960, a vital election year. It is an old 
technique and has been tried before in variou 
forms 

It is felt most strongly that in no cireun 
stances should commodities be allowed to pass out 
of American ownership or control. The belief 
firmly held that the officials of USDA want to 
the grains out of sight and out of mind 


One surprising statement was made dur- 
ing our survey. A leading trader, a man very 
much respected in his field and one who has 
been consulted by the government on grain 
trade affairs on many occasions, declared 
that a very senior government official made 
the remark, a year or so back, that grain 
out of the country would be easier to 
“dump” in the sea than if it were stored in 
the U.S. 


That official has since regretted his remark 
we are informed, but the report merely adds 
strength to our thinking that all the government 
is wishful of doing is to get that grain out of the 
public eye. In saying this, we do not doubt for one 
moment the sincerity of Mr. Miller or his asso- 
ciates who have a very difficult job to do. But in 
this instance, we, in company with many traders 
feel that they are on the wrong track 
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Cliff W. Isaacson 


NEW VICE PRESIDENT—Cliff W. 
Isaacson, director of cake sales for 
Continental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y., was 
elected vice president at a_ recent 
meeting of Continental's board of di- 
rectors, Mr. Isaacson, a graduate of 
Ohio State University, has been with 
Continental for 31 years, starting as 
a clerk in the Akron, Ohio, bakery. 
He was manager of the company’s 
Youngstown and Akron bakeries, and 
sales manager for the Detroit region 
before coming to the general office 
eight years ago as director of Hostess 
cake sales and assistant to Ellis 
Baum, vice president in charge of the 
Hostess cake division. 





Appointment of ABA 
Safety Committee 
Head Announced 


CHICAGO—Appointment of Wal- 
ter C. Mahlstedt, Continental Baking 
Co., Rye, N.Y is chairman of the 
American Bakers Assn.'s safety com- 
mittee has been announced by Wil 
liam M. Clemens, Trausch Baking 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa, ABA chairman 
Mr. Mahlstedt is safety engineer for 
Continental and has been a member 
f the ABA safety committee since 
its inception. He has been activels 
engaged in safety work for the past 
20 years 
Other members of the committee 

Edward Z. Banka. National Bis 
cuit Co... New York, N.Y Charles M 
Bliss, General Baking Co., New Yor! 
L D Feuchtenberget Ji Betsy 
Ros Bakerie Inc Blueficld, W 
Va.: Vincent E. Kcmmer, Ward Bak 
ing Co., New York; D. H. Mackar 
Campbell Taggart Associated Bo} 
eries, Inc., Dallas; Bernard Sch it 
Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg 
J. O. Shuford, Southern Bakeries Co 
Atlanta, G ind E. R. Zimmerman 


American Bakeries Co., Chicago 


A round table discussion on safety, 
will be held on Ox 19 at 2:20 p.m 


( dur t nual conver 
t ABA. The n tin c° spor 

j ABA and National Safe 
ty Council, will be open to all mem 
bers of the industry interested in 


safetv. E. R. Zimmerman, American 
Bakeries Co., is cha’ rman of the bak 
ers division of the National Safety 
Council and will be the chairman of 
Points to be covered 


this meeting 
will include 
the baking industry 


1 , " . + va 
insurance costs ina 


safety developments in 
ways to reduce 
othe 


Various 


safety problems 
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ABA TO DISTRIBUTE 
FILM FOR STUDENTS 


CHICAGO—A 15 min. color film 
designed to motivate proper eating 
habits in junior high school students 
is being produced for the American 
Bakers Assn. The public service film 
will be distributed nationally for 
showings to seventh and eighth grade 
students starting in 1960. ABA now 
expects the demand for prints to ex- 
ceed its budget at least for the first 
year of showing. The film makes use 
of strong primary colors—red, yel- 
low and blue—to denote the physical, 
mental and spiritual aspects of hu- 
man life, with variations in Shades 
used to depict the need for sus‘te- 
nance in all three categories. 





Limited Facilities 
At Buffalo Require 


Flour Transhipment 


BUFFALO--A _ three-million-pound 
shipment of flour from the Buffalo 
plant of General Mills, Inc., was sent 
to Rochester, N.Y., via rail for trans 
fer to an ocean carrier bound fo! 
Central and South America 

A General Mills spokesman ex- 
plained that the transhipment is a 
temporary arrangement 
limited port facilities at Buffalo 


because of 


John A. Ulinski, executive director 
of the Niagara Frontier Port Authori- 
ty, said the ship that will carry the 
flour would have sailed from Buffalo, 
but it could not be 
because of its 23-ft 


accommodated 
draft 
The transhipment plan called for 
30,000 bags of flour to be placed in 
rail cars at Buffalo. At Rochester, the 
shipment will be transferred to the 
motorship Grenanger of the Gran- 
colombiana Line, national steamship 
line of the Republic of Colombia 
The Grenanger then will sail across 
Lake Ontario and through the Sea 
way for Colombia, Ecuador and Peru 
Other ships will take the flour from 
the Colombian port to several Central 
American cities 
entae i6 tue BYare oF LIE 
Wheat Grade Exchange 
° 

Sought in Canada 

WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board reports that it has received a 
number of applications from 
ers tor 
rade wheat in exchange for 

des presently available in country 


produc 
permission to deliver high 


lowe! 


r vatots which they desire for feed 
n purpo>%es In ad lition, some eleva- 
tor companies have requested that the 
ct ration to the mat 

ter 
To facilitat this move the board 
will exchange with producers, on a 
bushel for bushe! basis, board stock 


of No. 4 Northern, No. 5, 6 and Feed 
is and damps 
eat grading No l mM 4 
Northern includ touchs and damp 
Tne exchan will be made on the 
basis of the 

between the grace excnanged in ¢ 
i t the time of transaction, less 


board's selling spread 


the company’s charge for such service 

Where it is necessary for producers 
to exchange their wheat at a point 
other than their regular delivery 
point, it will be in order for them to 
do so without securing special per- 
mission from the Canadian Wheat 
Board and without regard to quota 
regulations 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
Holds Marketing Seminar 
For College Instructors 


MINNEAPOLIS — College in- 
structors, grain growers and rep- 
resentatives of major commodity 
exchanges in the U.S. and Canada 
attended a _ college-level market- 
ing seminar at the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange here Aug. 31 
through Sept. 2. The three-day ses- 
sion included tours of the Minne- 
apolis exchange and speakers on 
subjects ranging from the sale of 
U.S. grains in world markets to 
pricing policies, grading and the 
impact of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 


Among the speakers were George 
Wilkens execulive vic 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange; W 
W. Graber idministrator of the Kan 
sas Wheat Commission, Hutchinson 
Kansas; Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head 
of the Department of Flour and Feed 
Milling Industries, Kansas State Uni 


president of 


versity, Manhattan, Kansas: Stanley 
M. Jones, president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange Ray Goldber 


Moorhead Seed & Grain Co Min- 
neapolis; John Lynch, International 
Milling Co., and Dr. Julius Hendel 
consultant Minne apolis 

Mr. Wilkens, in addition to serving 


as host to college 


instructors and 
grain men from several states, de 
livered an address on the subject of 
“Agricultural Policy and Its Effect 
on Markets.” In substance, Mr. Wil- 
kens urged the various segments of 
industries to create a 
favorable environment in which the 
commodity markets may function 
He urged also that the industry rise 
to meet the challenge of finding bet- 


the marketing 


ter, more efficient ways of sampling 


and inspecting grains at lower costs 


Scope of Marketing 
Mr. Wilkens cited dollars and cents 
figures from specific marketing areas 
to illustrate the size and scope of 
grain marketing operations 
‘Studies published by the state of 
Montana show that Montana wheat 


growers have received premiums in 
excess of $20 million a year said 
Mr. Wilkens ‘hese amounts are 





\ 


base price paid 
for ordinary wheat at a_ terminal 
market. In addition to premiums for 
wheat growers in Montana, the Da- 
kotas and Minnesota are paid pr 
miums on barley and on durum 
wheat. Most certainly the total sum 
of premiums for quality will ap 
proach, or may even exceed, $100 
million annually. This suggests that 


over and above the 


the quality grain grower has a real 
economic stake in the continuation 
of terminal markets where proces 
sors, competing one with the other, 
do pay more for quality grains 
Almost without exception 
processors are members of a num 
ber of commodity exchang 
the services available to 
these public market 
tinued Mr. Wilkens. “However, these 
| 


large 


es and use 
them at 


places,” con 


large firms have a vast network « 
communications them 
and I suspect, if information were no 
longer available at the public mar- 
kets, they would continue to be in- 
formed on values, on production and 
other factors which may affect values 
of grain. I am not sure the farme! 
would be in as 
well informed. Today he depends on 
information made available at public 


available to 


ood a position to be 


terminal markets like the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange 
Services Imperative 
“When I consider the aggregate 


premiums paid for high quality grain 
at the market and the dependence 
the farmer places on prices at these 
markets, I believe it is imperative 
to the quality grain grower that he 
continue to have the services of these 
competitive public terminal markets 
For that reason I think it is ap 
propriate that grain growers through 
their farm organizations, through 
their agricultural colleges and through 
their extension services should take 
positive steps to create an environ- 
ment where 
tinue to serv Mr 

“All of you are well aware 


markets have been under great strain 


these markets can con 
Wilkens stated 
these 
due to competition of government 
Ss} MINAK, | ‘ ) 





MINNEAPOLIS SEMINAR—Charts were an integral part of some sessions 
of the college instructors’ seminar recently held at the Minneapolis Grain 


Exchange. Among those in attendance 
Dakota Wheat Commission. Pictured 


were several members of the North 
left to right, with George Wilkens, 


executive vice president of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, are George 
Mikkelson, Starkweather, N.D.; M. H. Gifford, Gardner, N.D.; Sidney Hoves- 
keland, New Rockford, N.D.; Mr. Wilkens; Otis Tossett, chairman of the 
North Dakota commission;*Lansford, N.D.; A. G. Knorr, Sawyer, N.D., and 
Paul E. R. Abrahamson, exeeuttve secretary of the commission, Bismarck, N.D. 
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National Bakers Services Asks FTC 
Complaint Against It Be Dismissed 


CHICAGO—Denying Federal Trade 
Commission charges of making false 
weight control claims for “Hollywood 
Bread,’ National Bakers Services, 
Inc., Chicago, has declared that all 
representations made “are and have 
been based on truth and fact and are 
not and have not been false and mis- 
leading in any respect.’ National Bak- 
ers owns the formula for Hollywood 
Bread, furnishes licensed bakers with 
a “special mix,” and places and pays 
for all advertising 

FTC's April 30 complaint, as 
amended by the hearing examiner on 
July 22, charged that the advertising 
misrepresented Hollywood Bread as a 
low calorie-food substantially differ- 
ent in calorie value from ordinary 
breads, and eating it will cause loss of 
weight or prevent its gain. 

Asserting the advertising state- 
ments cited in the complaint are not 
“fully set forth or typical of 
representations contained in said ad- 
vertisements,"’ National Bakers not 
only denies having made these claims 
but also that they are false. 

The company states that “‘it 
not know and is unable to determine 
meaning of the phrase 


does 


the intended 


‘low calorie food’ as used throughout 
the complaint and that said phrase 
has no single or accepted meaning 


within the bread industry or, insofar 


as Respondent is advised, within any 
food industry.” 

Continuing, it maintains that “Hol- 
lywood Bread is a food processed with 
qualities and characteristics that en- 
able or qualify it to be a proper and 
appropriate part of a diet designed to 
prevent obesity and that it is a food 
capable of making important and 
helpful contributions to such diet.” 

The company asks dismissal of the 
complaint. 


Biscuit Concern 


Denies Charges 
Brought by FTC 


CHICAGO-—-Schulze and Burch Bis- 
cuit Co., Chicago, has denied charges 
brought by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission last March 25 that it discrimi- 
nates among its customers in prices 
and advertising allowances. 

Its challenged activities, the con- 
cern declares, are a good faith meet- 
ing of competition and it ‘“‘would have 
lost virtually its entire market in cer- 
tain given areas had it not followed 
the practices initiated by and carried 
out by its competitors.” 

The concern admits its food retailer 
customers are classified into three 


categories: independents (one store); 
chains (more than one outlet); and 
voluntary groups (independents band- 
ing together for buying and advertis- 
ing purposes). Also admitted is the 
use of this discount schedule described 
in the complaint: 2% discount on 
monthly purchases from $20 to $39.99, 
344% from $40 to $74.99, and 442% 
on $75 and over. 

FTC's complaint had charged that 
all chains and certain voluntary 
groups are permitted to combine pur- 
chases of all their retail outlets, thus 
giving them the 442‘ discount con- 
sistently although individual store 
purchases standing alone frequently 
that 


are too small to qualify for 
amount. 

Denying any illegality in_ this, 
Schulze and Burch maintains that 


“such a method of computation was 
cost justified and that its net profit 
derived on a cost accounting basis 
was substantially the same in the 
sales made under said computations 
as in the sales made to those cus- 
tomers whose purchases were com- 
puted on an_ individual purchase 
basis.”’ 

Also denied is the commission's 
charge that the company pays ad- 
vertising allowances to some custom- 
ers but fails to make them available 
to all competitors on proportionally 
equal terms. The answer demands 
“strict proof of each and every of 
such allegations.” 

Allowances paid under its advertis- 
ing plan, the company contends, ‘are 
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offered and made known to all of its 
customers whether small or large, and 
are paid to all customers who ad- 
vertise the products of this Respond- 
ent in accordance with such plan.” 

A further defense advanced by the 
concern is that its share of the crack- 
er and cookie business in its market 
area is but “a very minor fraction.” 
Thus, it asserts, “the acts complained 
of could in no way affect or substan- 
tially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly.” 





BREAO 


Night Course Offered 
In Cereal Chemistry 


MINNEAPOLIS—The general ex- 
tension division of the University of 
Minnesota will offer a course in the 
chemistry of wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts beginning Oct. 1. The lectures 
will be given by Dr. W. F. Geddes and 
Dr. R. L. Glass of the department of 
agricultural biochemistry. The class 
will meet each Thursday evening for 
11 weeks. 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
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Continental Grain 


Superintendent Dies 


BUFFALO—Harvey W. Roth, 55, 
assistant superintendent for the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., died Sept. 3. Mr 
Roth, a superintendent and general 
foreman at Continental for a number 
of years, had been with the company 
since 1928. 
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He is receiving the certificate from his son, who was named to continue as 
president of the group for another year. 

Bottom left, the executive committee of the Millers National Federation held 
its meeting concurrently with the MSMA, and Richard Wilson, Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, president of the Federation, on the left, was an interested 
listener to Alvin M. Bentley, congressman from Owosso, Mich. 

Bottom center, C. L. Mast, of the MNF, Chicago, was a speaker at the meet- 
ing. He is pictured with other speakers: Thomas P. Digna, Benson & Van 
Epps, Owosso; and T. V. Maraviglia, Food & Drug Administration, Detroit. 
Bottom right, Fred Rowe, Sr., Valley City Milling Co., Portland, who gave 


MICHIGAN MILLERS MEET AT MACKINAC—Several persons who con- 
tributed to the success of the annual meeting of the Michigan State Millers 
Assn., meeting at Mackinac Island Aug. 27-28, are pictured in these photos. 
Top left, the reelected president of MSMA, on the left, is C. D. McKenzie, Jr., 
Harris Milling Co., Owosso. Joe Porter, also of the Harris Mill, will serve as 
vice president, secretary and treasurer of the group. 

Top center, on the left is Jack Darkin, Victor Chemical Co., Detroit, who was 
reelected president of the Michigan Millers Allied Assn. for another term. On 
his left is Charles Dewhurst, Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Detroit, the new vice 
president; and on the right is V. J. Bennett, Chase Bag Co., Detroit, who con- 
tinues as secretary-treasurer, an outline of the history of the MWMA, is shown discussing the subject with 
Top right, on the left is Carlton D. McKenzie, Sr., former head of the Mc- W. H. Hagenmeyer, International, Detroit. The meeting was held at the 
Kenzie Milling Co., who was named as an honorary life member of MWMA.~ Grand Hotel. 
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Dr. Robert A. Larsen 


Dr. Robert Larsen 
Attending Institute 


In Soviet Union 


MINNEAPOLIS Dr. Robert A 
Larsen, manager of central research 
for the Pillsbury Co., is in Moscow 
where he is attending a week-long 
session of the All-Union Institute for 
Cereal Research. 

The invitation to attend sessions of 
the Russian group was extended by 
Dr. Natalie Kosmina, head of the So- 
viet institute, whom Dr. Larsen met 
in Helsinki, Finland, two years ago 

Dr. Larsen has been in Europe at- 
tending a symposium of the Interna- 
tional Society for Fat Research at 
Gratz, Austria 

When he leaves Moscow, Dr. Lar- 
sen will journey to Sweden to visit 
the University of Upsala and will then 
attend meetings of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Technology at Stockholm. He 
will return to the U.S. in mid-Octo- 
ber after traveling through Europe 
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Better Boxcar 
Cleaning Reported 


BUFFALO~- Receivers of shipments 
on railroad lines are doing a better 
job of cleaning the interiors of freight 
cars, the clean car committee of the 
Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board 
reported after a week-long car check 
on the Niagara Frontier 

Checking 1,160 cars of eight rail- 
roads (Pennsylvania, New York Cen- 
tral, Nickel Plate, Lackawanna, Erie 
Lehigh Valley, Baltimore & Ohio and 
Buffalo Creek), the committee found 
16.2% of the cars not cleaned to spe- 
cifications 

Most deficiencies on cars coming 
from industries regularly served were 
relatively minor, such as residues of 
various commodities in boxcars and 
paper or slats or a small box or so in 
refrigerator cars, the report showed 

Heading the committee which 
worked in cooperation with the eight 
railroads were W. George Gilbert, 
transportation director of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce, and head of 
the port committee of the advisory 
board, and Edward L. Winger, PRR 
assistant trainmaster. 


Emphasis is placed upon clean cars 
because cars released clean can be 
moved immediately to another factory 
for loading. Even a slight reduction 
as little as 1% 
mately 
daily. 


would make approxi- 


20,000 more cars available 
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Western Canadian 
Harvest Hindered 
By Wet Weather 


WINNIPEG—Weather has not fa- 
vored harvesting operations in west- 
ern Canada during the past two weeks 
and additional soaking rains over 
large areas of Manitoba worsened 
conditions in the province. Sprouting 
has occurred in many areas where 
moisture generally has been excessive 
and stubble has been light and per- 
mitted the swathe to fall to ground 
level. In the drier areas, while the 
rains were not welcomed as far as 
harvesting was concerned, they were 
helpful to late crops in filling and 
conditioning the soil for fall work 
Warm dry weather is now needed 
in all sections of western Canada 

Frosts have held off entirely and 
any damage that would occur from 
freezing temperatures a week from 
now would be relatively light. Light 
scattered hail occurred last week, 
chiefly in southern Manitoba. In the 
local areas damage ranged as high 
as 100°. The occurrence of hail in 
western Canada is unusual 

In the Red River Valley and east- 
ern Manitoba, as well as some south- 
ern districts in the province, fields 
of grain swathed and many sstill 
standing are inundated from the ex- 
cessive rains and some spoilage is 
in evidence. All along Highway 75 
into the US., individual 
farmers will probably be heavy, as 
ideal drying conditions immediately 
would not permit the land to carry 
harvest equipment before sprouting 
and spoilage would take a heavy toll 


losses. to 


As a result of the unfavorable har- 
vesting weather, grades and yields 
may be seriously affected and west- 
ern Canada this year may produce a 
greater variety of grades than for 
many seasons, although No. 2 and 3 
Northern are almost certain to be 
predominating grades 

The rains have improved fall pas- 
tures 
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Mrs. W. R. Heegaard 


Dies in Minneapolis 
MINNEAPOLIS—Mrs. William R 


Heegaard, whose husband is vice 
president and general sales manager 
of Russell-Miller Milling Co. cicd 
here Sept. 5. Mrs. Heegaard was a 
member of the board of Kate [un 
woody Hall, Minneapolis, and a mem- 
ber of the Minneapolis Women’s Club 

Survivors, in addition to her hus 
band, include five sons: Dr. William 
G. Heegaard, Alexandria, Minn.; Rog- 
er F., John C., David B. and Peter A 
Heegaard, all cf Minneapolis, and a 
sister, Mrs. Walter A. Bartlett, Min- 
neapolis 


————SREAO iS THE STAFF F Lire— 


M. W. Thatcher, Jr., 


Grain Dealer, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—M. W. Thatcher, 
Jr., 50, died Sept. 5 at his home in 
Golden Valley, Minneapolis suburb 
He was the son of M. W. Thatcher 
Sr., general manager of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn. The 
younger Thatcher, a native of Chi- 
cago, was a grain merchandiser for 
the Bunge Corp. for many years and 
was a member of the grain exchange 

Survivors, in addition to his father, 
include his wife, Bernice, and three 
daughters, Mrs. Paul Radde, St. Louis 
Park; Mrs. William Sime, Edina, and 
Mrs. William Samson, Springfield, Va. 


Terminal Elevator Men Issue 
‘Memorandum of Facts’ About 
Storage Costs, Grain Surplus 


KANSAS CITY — A memoran- 
dum giving the basic facts about 
grain storage costs was sent this 
week to 2,000 editors of news- 
papers, magazines and trade pub- 
lications by the Terminal Elevator 
Grain Merchants Assn. In an ac- 
companying letter to the editors, 
Frank A. Theis, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, presi- 
dent of the association, points out 
that the commercial grain trade is 
determined to help resolve the grow- 
ing controversy over the country’s 
costly farm program. 


Mr. Theis points out that the cost 
of storing and conditioning govern- 
ment stockpiles is now $1.3 million a 
day, but this is due primarily to the 
enormous size of the surplus, not to 
excessively high storage rates. The 
approved storage rates 
are generally less than those paid 
by private renters and provide fringe 
benefits far exceeding the basic stor- 
such as complete re 
sponsibility for grain in storage, as 
sumption of financial risk in build- 
and keep 


government - 


age function 


ing new storage facilities 
ing stocks fresh 

Rates paid warehousemen are nei 
ther subsidy nor “gravy Mr. Theis 
points out, but legitimate charges 
for services rendered, and grain firms 
are as displeased as taxpayers at 
the expanding need for 
ices. Grain firms are vigorous advo- 
cates of free, competitive markets, 
the letter points out, and the solu- 
tion for the taxpayer lies in elimi- 
nating the surpluses by a return to a 
agriculture 
accumulation of 


such serv- 


free, competitive 

Blame for the 
these surpluses must rest with those 
politicians of both parties who seek 
farm votes by continuing to back an 
program, the elevator 


association letter declares 


unworkable 


Facts Pointed Out 
Among the facts on grain storage 
pointed out to the editors by the 
memorandum are the following 
@ It asks the questions, “Is 45 1,000 
of a cent a reasonable charge for a 
day of storage and safe-keeping of a 
bushel of gove 
corn? 
@ “Is from 43 1,000 to 49/1,000—de- 
area rea 


rnment-owned surplus 


pending on geographical 
sonable for wheat? 

@ ‘Is $1.3 million daily—-to become 
following this 
defaulted 1958 
loans 1 reasonable total for 
nation’s ever-growing 


nearly $1.6 million 
year’s takeover of 
crop 
storage of th 
grain surplus? 

In answer, the memorandum notes 
that U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and Commodity Credit Corp. say the 
charges are reasonable. Members of 
the nation’s grain trade, operating 
some 11,000 commercial elevators for 
merchandising of free-market grain 
and storage of roughly half the sur- 
plus stockpile, say the charges are 
not only reasonable, but, in most 
than rates paid by the 
general public. They 
more slowly than costs and charges 
in the economy as a whole, and pro- 
vide the with “fringe” 
benefits far in excess of the basic 


lower 


cases 


have increased 


rovernment 


function 

Spokesmen for the grain trade 
the statement continues, point out 
that most grain companies do not 
approve of the crop support pro- 


storage 


gram that has resulted in the pres- 
ent surpluses but are, instead, vig- 
orous advocates of competitive, free- 
market agriculture. They note that a 
harvest moving through their facili- 
ties to domestic and foreign buyers 
not only has more profit potential 
than the same crop in storage, but 
requires in the handling far less in- 
vestment in buildings, equipment and 
labor 

Nevertheless, the surpluses must 
either be stored or destroyed 
Through four governmental admin- 
istrations, the rental of approved 
elevator storage from commercial 
firms constantly has been preferred 
by government to full-scale construc- 
tion of its own storage and training 
of its own personnel. One reason for 
this preference, as recently expressed 
by an official of CCC, is the un- 
challenged ability of the trades’ mer- 
chandising organizations to preserve 
grain quality through mixing and 
merchandising 

Other 


reasons, some based solely 


STORAGE COSTS, page i) 





Surplus Donations 
Establish Record 
In Fiscal 1959 


WASHINGTON A total 
of nearly 3 billion pounds of surplus 
foods was donated by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture during fiscal 
year 1959, for use in school lunch 
programs and by charitable institu 
tions in this country and by needy 
persons both here and abroad, Distri 
bution totaled 2,979.6 million pounds 
in increase of 5% over the previous 
fiscal year, and marked a record high 
volume for donations of government- 


record 


owned foods 

Domestic outlets received all of the 
increase, with donations to schools 
institutions, and needy persons total- 
ing slightly than 1. billion 
pounds for the year, compared with 
871.6 million pounds the previous 
year. Greater amounts of wheat flour, 
cornmeal, rice, nonfat dry milk and 
butter to needy famils 
units accounted for most of the gain 


more 


persons in 


Donations for foreign distribution 
umounted to 1867.2 million pounds in 
fiscal year 1959, a decline of about 
100 million pounds from 1958. In 
creased donations of wheat flour were 
offset by amounts of 
cheese, which was removed from the 
foreign donation list in July, 1958, to 
declining government- 
owned stocks for domestic outlets 


decreased 


reserve the 


The foods were acquired through 
USDA's price support and surplus re- 
moval programs and were made 
available through the _ distribution 
program of the USDA's Agricultural 
Marketing Service. They are distrib- 
uted to eligible recipients in this 
country through designated agencies 
of state and local governments. For- 
eign distribution in 91 countries was 
handled by 19 U.S. voluntary church 
and welfare organizations. Surplus 
foods are donated for overseas relief 
only after sufficient stocks have been 
made available to meet needs of re- 
cipients in this country. 
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Flour Buying Light, Prices 
Mixed as Trade Shows Lack 
Of Interest in New Bookings 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


Northwestern Miller Market Editor 


ETHARGY ruled the flour mar- 
een in the seven-day period end 
ing Sept. 8, in marked contrast with 
just one month ago, when buying was 


heavy and interest high. Prices were 
mixed across the country——-moving 
with the whims of the wheat mar- 
kets —and generally reflecting a de- 


cided lack of buying interest 

In the Southwest, bakery flour quo- 
tations showed a tendency to rise 
several cents, pressed by tight wheat 
have characterized the 
markets there almost since the start 
of the new crop year. Prices of 
springs, on the other hand, dipped a 
full 10¢ between Aug. 28 and Sept. 8, 
less indicative of the peak 
movement of the past few 
Neither one change nor the 
other seemed to attract the attention 
of bakers and flour jobbers, mainly 
because they have ample supplies for 
the immediately ahead. The 
long Labor Day week end added its 
weight to the period, too, by generat- 


supplies that 


more or 
harvest 


weeks 


months 


ing a reluctance to move into the 
market 

As a result of the lack of interest, 
sales by mills of the Southwest 
dropped almost out of sight, regis- 
tering no more than 14% of five-day 
milling capacity. A little fill-in busi- 


the spring wheat mills area, 
however, kept sales at 61% of capa- 
while the general lack of busi- 
ness resulted in sales of 30% for mills 
of the central states 


ness in 


city, 


Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the period amounted to 105% of five- 


day capacity, compared with 104% 
the previous week and 95% for the 
comparable week of last year. (See 
tables on page 9.) 

. > . 
Fill-in Buying Only 

. . . 4 

Activity in Springs 

Flour buying in the spring wheat 
mills area was limited to fill-in pur- 
chase for the period covering the 
long Labor Day week end. Mills con 


directions the 
but the pace 


centrated on shipping 


fore part of the period 


still failed to meet expectations fo1 
ome tirms 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week imounted to 61 ot five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 57°‘ 
the previous week and 65‘ for the 
comparable week of last year. Al- 
though new crop spring wheat flour 
bookir were heavy during August, 
there are indications that sales since 
the new crop year started July 1 are 
still approximately 10 below the 


comparable period of last year 


Spring wheat bakery flour prices 
dipped 10¢ between Aug. 28 and Sept 
8, but the change brought little inter- 
est from in general, now 
have sufficient to last until 
close to the end of calendar 1959, and 
in some cases, into early 1960 

Family flour sales, too, have been 
slow, and with the terminal period 
for ordering out under the recent 
shipping discount allowance passed 
little additional activity is expected 
for the immediate future. Prices on 
national brands remained nominally 
steady for the period 

The only interest in spring wheat 
clears appeared to be some mill-to- 


buvers who 


balances 


mill buying. Prices nominally dropped 
5¢ for the period. 

Production by mills at Minneapo- 
lis amounted to 93% of five-day ca- 
pacity for the week, compared with 
92% the previous week and 90% for 
the comparable week a year ago. Pro- 
duction by mills of the interior 
Northwest amounted to 102% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 111% the pre- 
vious week and 95% a year ago. Pro- 
duction by mills of the Northwest 
was at 99%, compared with 105% 
the previous week and 93% a year 
ago. 

Quotations Sept. 8, 100 Ib., carlots, 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat standard 
patent bakery flour $5.30 @ 5.40 
spring short patent $5.40 @ 5.50, 
spring high gluten $5.70@5.80, spring 
first clear $5.05@5.30, whole wheat 
$5.30 @ 5.40; nationally advertised 
brands of family flour $6.90, 100 Ib 
cottons, carlots, Minneapolis 


Hard Winter Flour 
Sales Limited 


Hard winter wheat flour sales ac 
tivity was decidedly limited last week 
clears moved well, but bakery buyin: 
was virtually nil. Sales for the week 
amounted to 14% of five-day produc- 
tion, compared with 57% the previous 
week and 109% a year Export 
and government business accounted 
for about 13% of the volume 

Bakery flour prices continued to 
show great strength, wheat costs ris- 
ing and millfeed prices either falling 
or remaining at a low level. Prices 
were up 5¢ cwt. from a week earlie! 
The price rise was rather academic, 
however, as sales outside of the reg 
ular p.d.s. business were few and far 
between. Nearly all bakers have 
booked flour enough to last them at 
least through November, with scme 
ahead as far as February. Shipping 


ago 
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Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











against these bookings 


a good pace 


directions 
came in at 

Family flour sales were fairly good 
There were no long range bookings, 
but jobbers and wholesalers, whether 
covered by bookings or not, ordered 
out flour in good quantity. The start 


of school and the ccming of cool 
weather are expected to stimulate 
this business. Also, the larger mills 


announced a shipping discount on 25 
lb. sizes that will last during the com- 
ing month. This could cause a further 
pickup in directions. Prices were un- 
changed 
At Hutchinson, fresh 
ing of prices stifled any 
terest in new business 
not interested in 
levels at which current contracts 
were Dullness extended into 
all branches of the domestic and ex- 
port trade. Operations at Hutchin- 
son reached 120° of capacity 
Wichita mills operated at 
(Turn to MARKETS, page 


strengthen 
possible in- 
The trade is 
prices well above 


closed 


110% of 





Durum, Semolina Markets Quiet; Level 


Of Receipts High as Harvest Continues 


HE durum and semolina mar 
kets were fairly quiet in the 
seven-day period ending Sept. 8, al- 
though receipts were fairly heavy and 
mills were active buyers 
Durum prices dipped 2¢, more as a 
result of buyer resistance to existing 
levels than to the high level of offer- 
ings. Semolina prices were steady 
throughout the period and over the 
long Labor Day week end 
Durum receipts totaled 630 cars at 


Minneapolis for the week, plus an- 
other 300 cars which arrived on the 
single day of Sept. 8 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 


noodle products are well supplied with 
semolina and showed little interest in 
taking on additional amounts at this 
time. 

As of Sept. 1, the new crop durum 
harvest reportedly was more than 
70% combined, with the end of field 
work well in view by the close of the 
period. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted: to 103% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 114% 
the previous week and 105% a year 


ago, 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Sept. 4 were 
Choice No. | amber or better $2.45@2.46 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.44@2.45 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.43@2.44 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.41@2.44 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.40@2.43 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.38@2.42 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 

five-day week 
5-day wk Wkly % 

ca pro- of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 6 163,500 168,811 103 

Previous week 163,500 *186.059 114 

Year ago 156,500 164,016 105 

Crop year 

production 

July |-Sept. 6 1959 1,577,824 

July Sept. 7, 1958 1,598,892 

*Revised 
CORRECTION 


In its report of durum and semolina 
market conditions in the issue of Sept. 
1, The Miller incorrectly quoted the 
price of semolina at $6.05 bulk. Min- 
neapolis. This error is regretted: the 
price correctly quoted should 
been $6.30 


have 
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Millfeed Markets 
Quiet Over Long 
Holiday Week End 


HH weather, a pronounced lack 
of interest on the part of buy- 
ers and the normal slowdown of busi- 
ness over the Labor Day hol'day kept 
the m lifeed markets quiet in the sev- 
en-day period ending Sep*. 8. With 
flour mill running time at a steady 
five-day pace or slightly better, sup- 
pliers were hard pressed to keep of- 
ferings from becoming burdersome 
Mills in the Northwest 
and at Buffalo representing 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 50,224 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 50628 tons 
in the previous week and 44,272 tons 
yeal 


Southwest, 
75° of 


in the corresponding week of a 
ago 


Minnneapolis: Demand was slow it 


the local market in the days immedi- 
ately preceding Labor Day and just 
after it. There was a small amount 
of business with local mixers and one 
large formula feed manufacturer 
came in for fill-in supplies. The pac 

of buying was still slow as the new 


period opened Sept. 8 

Despite the lack of interest, prices 
of bran and middlings held steady, 
supported by moderately light flour 


mill running time in the Minneapolis 


area. Red dog lost $1 to $2 
Quotations Sept. 8: Sacked bran 
$31.50 @ 32, bulk $264 28; sacked 


standard middlings $3050@31, bull 
$26 4 26.50; sacked red dog $46 
Kansas City: Millfeed 
tinued weak in the eight-day period 
ended Sept. 8. Compared with Aug 
31, values were 25¢ to $1.50 ton low- 
er. Demand continued to be lacka- 
daisical. The formula feed business is 


prices col 


on the slow side and good pastures 
are holding back demand from the 
country trade. This slow demand, 


coupled with good flour mill running 
time, 1S keeping supplies adequate to 
liberal and preventing prices from 
showing any strength. When 
do go up, it is a temporary situation 


. ] 
Vaiues 


with most of the big buyers waiting 
until prices come back down before 
doing any buying 

Quotations Sept. 8, carlots: Sacked 


bran $29@ 29.75 (down $1.50), sacked 


shorts $34.50@ 35.25 (down $1): bull 
bran $24.50@ 25.25 (down 75¢), bulk 
shorts $294 29.75 (down $1.50): bulk 
middlings $25.754 26.50 (down 25¢) 
Ft. Worth: Demand was fairly good 
for millfeed last week and offerings 


were sufficient. Quotations Sept. 4 
burlaps: Bran $38, gray shorts $44 
45; bulk middlings $37, delivered Tex 


is common points; $1 lower on bran 


unchanged to $1 lower on shorts, and 
about 50¢ lower on middlings, con 
pared with one week previous 
Chicago: There has not been too 
much in the way of a demand for 
millfeeds in this market during the 
week. A little business continues to 
filter in, but it is just about enough 
to take care of the scattered offer- 


ings. The net result has been a rather 
featureless market situation 

From a price-wise angle middlings 
are down about $1 ton for the week 
and red dog was off half that amount, 


while bran remains comparativels 
firm 

Quotations Sept. 4, Chicago basis: 
Bulk standard middlings $3050 


standard bran 
$46 


sacked $36.50: bulk 
$30, sacked $37.50: bulk red d 
sacked $51 

(Turn to MILLPEED, 
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Wheat Futures Subjected 
To Mixed Set of Pressures 


, | {HE wheat futures markets were 
subjected to mixed pressures in 
the seven-day period ending Sept. 8 
The prospect cf increased export buy- 
ing in the near future kept contracts 
strong at Chicago and Kansas City 
while the end of the spring wheat 
harvest caused weakness at Minne- 
ipolis 
Closing 
Sept | 


wheat futures 
September 


prices of 
were: Chicag 
$1.92%, December $1.98'%@\%, May 
$199%; Kansas Cty September 
$1.945, @ %%, December $1.98; Minne- 
apolis—September $2.13'%, December 
$2.12%, May $2.11% 

Tightness of supplies and the pros- 
pect of some sizeable export business 
were responsible for the strength at 
Chicago and in the Southwest. India 
has been authorized to purchase 10 
million bushels of U.S. wheat under 
a Public Law 480 authorization, near- 
ly double the amount originally ap- 
proved. Pakistan was in the market 
just prior to Labor Day for a 
of Gulf hard wheat, while Yugoslavia 
and India each lifted 
of wheat 

Futures at Minneapolis, on the oth- 
er hand, were under downward pres- 
sure from near completion of the har- 
which was almost 90% finished 
on Sept. 1. Also, it appeared that 
hedging against flour sales made earl 
ier in the crop year were completed, 
removing strength from that area of 
buying 


cargo 


single cargoes 


vest 


Over-all, the wheat markets in gen- 
eral were under the influence of an 
expected holiday letdown in activity 
because of the long Labor Day week 
end. Also, there was some reluctance 
of the trade as a whole to move hur- 
riedly on purchases iuse of the 
unsettled conditions in Laos. The ten- 
dency appeared to be more of a “wait 
and attitude, which wielded a 
bearish influence most of the 
wheat markets 


bec 


see 


on 


Offerings Lighter 


Offerings of spring wheat and in- 
sper ted receipts tot iled 3.256 carlots 
for CCC account and 738 
‘ars of durum included in the total 
offerings sold readily dur 
ing the sessions, with the trading ba- 


unchanged to le lower 


with 200 


Cash were 


s mostly 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Sept. 7 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and _ terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15',¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above 
adjustments apply on flour sold and 
shipped from Canada to destinations 
designated with bills of lading dated 
prior to 1959 opening of Lakehead 
navigation. On shipments of flour 
from mills with bills of lading dated 
on or after opening of navigation, 
reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 3¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1',¢ bu., Bay Port area 
le bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 





The adjustment in the basis was 
mostly for diversion point wheat. Du- 
luth had a total of 3,579 cars, com- 
pared with 2,554 the week before, and 
volume was heavy enough to cause 
some unloading congestion at that 
market. Flour trading was Guiet and 
sates were largely on a_ fill-in basis 
The average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
was 14.61% last week, compared with 
13 46% in the same week of last year 

On September 4 No. 1 Dark North- 
ern Spring or No. 1 Northern Spring 
wheat through 11% protein traded 
at 2¢ under the Minneapolis Septem- 
ber price; 12% protein 0¢ over; 13% 
protein 3¢ over; 14% protein 6¢ over; 
15% protein 8@9¢ over; 16% protein 
11@12¢ over, and 17% protein 134 
16¢ over the September future, which 
closed on that date at $2.14% 

The durum basis appeared to 
quite firm and unchanged during the 
week, with buyers showing an active 
interest. Receipts were quite 
(‘See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Sept. 4 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


No. 


be 


large 


1 Northern or No. 1 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Dork Northern 


Ordinary 

11% Prote 
Prote 
Prote 
Protei 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 


itt 
rit 
13! 


: 
’ 
’ 
16% 
cs 
. 
. 


@? 
@2 
@?2 


19! 
22! 
25' 
2.26Ye @2.28' 
Test We'ght Premium and Discount Scale 
One No. | heavy 
One each pound under 58 to 
55 Ib 
To arrive div. pt 
58 ib. 13.5% 
13% protein 
1S% protein 
17% protein 


premium for 
discount 


cent 
cent 


basis: | 
moisture, 12% 
$2.15 14% 
$2.21 '% 16% 
$2.27% 


DNS or | NS 
protein $2.12'% 
protein $2.18'/s 
protein $2.24'/%* 


Cash Prices Strong 

Cash hard winter wheat at Kansas 
City continued to show strength in 
the week ended Sept. 8. Although 
there was no change in the basic op- 
tion premiums were generally 
up l¢. Demand continued good from 
practically all segments of the trade 
Wheat offered readily ab- 
sorbed, and it was felt that consider- 
re grain could have been 
without weakening the price 
Although demand 
lacked urgency. Mills appar 
have enough wheat in 
to their 


price 


was 


ibly m 
moved 
structure 
good, it 
ently 


was 


store or 
m contract current 
n eds 
Receipts at 
totaled 385 c 
cars the 


cover 
Kansas City last week 
compared with 410 
week and 641 a 
year ago. Offerings continued to be 
meager all the way along the line 
Several interior elevators that were 
long reportedly sold a few cars of 
higher protein wheat, taking the prof- 
it that had accumulated. This volume 
was light, however. The tight supply 
situation seemed to the dominat- 
ing feature in the market. Most grain 
men are convinced that producers will 
continue their tight holding policies 
for two reasons: They are bullish on 
the market, and they do not want to 
put the income from that wheat 
this income year following the bump- 
er crop of last season 

Premiums on ordinary wheat were 
unchanged, while on 11.50% protein 
there has an increase of %¢ on the 
high side of the range. All other pro- 
tein grades posted increases of l¢ 
on both the high and low sides 

Premiums were quoted Sept. 8 as 
follows: Ordinary 4@4%¢ bu. over 


irs 
previous 


be 


into 


western Miller 
mills in 


Northwest 
Southwest 


Buff 
Cen 
Pac 


Perc 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


WCEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN 


Flour production in principa 
with relationshic 


the U.S. exp 


manufacturing 
of production to 


essed percentages 


Aug. 30 

Sept. 6 

959 

720,337 

410.757 

alo 530 489 
tra 4 s 642 03 


entage 


Estimated total U.S. pro 


Acc 


umulated total this m 
Last month 


Rev 


sea 


Northwest 
Southwest 


Buff 
Cen 
Pac 


Aug 


Previou 


Yea 
Two 


Five-year 


Ter 


a'o 


tral a 


‘ Cos 


NORTHWEST 
Minneopolis 
5-day week 
apacity 
0-Sept 23 0 


week 23 


30-Sept. 6 494 500 


week 494 50 
456.90 
430,50 


r ag 
years ag 
sverage 
yeer average 


*Revised 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


week 


30-Sept 
us 


Representative Millis, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
S-day week Flour 


t ty 
068 000 . 
068.800 * 32,0 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


SACKS (CWT.) 


reporting 
and to the tote 


currently to The No 
estimated output of 


areas by mills 


capacity 


Aug. 3 
Sept 
958 
639,825 
236,692 
469 658 
463 834 
4 383 


Sept. 3-10 
1956 
748 859 


? Sept. |-8 
1957 

176.974 
356,182 1,424,662 
618,83) 6 444 
605 692 $83,734 
341.793 345 002 


> 7 


392 3,699,472 3,7 0! 


7S 5 


Crop year flour production 
-—July | to— 


Sept 
1958 
554 893 
686,078 
209,149 
176,360 
085,638 


712,318 


98 
104 
99 
98 


BUFFALO 
Jay week Flour % a 
apacity output tivity 
493 50 530,459 107 
493,500 568 684 1s 
487.5 469 658 96 
475,000 618,83 13 
0s 
100 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Michigar Wis 
rth Carolina, Te 
easter Missour 

jay week Flour 
city 
642,03 


PACIFIC COAST 
Pr pal Mills Pacific Coast 
Oregon and Washington Mills 


the 
California, 


§ Flour 
butput 
485,190 

"473,751 
323,000 a 383 

215 341,793 


sy week 
pe ty 


444 5 
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hard 
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Gulf for 
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milling purposes 
Export sales were 
cific Northwest ulthough prospects 
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half a cargo of western white for O« 
tcber and No India 

the market for i cargo of 
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close 


future 
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Executive Posts. Recently named manager of retail scale pro- 
ducts for the Toledo Scale Co. was Robert J. Nasty, who has been with the 


organization since 1947 


Appointed manager of food machine preducts was 


Donald C, Stroup, who formerly was an instructor of members of the com- 


pany’s field service organization. 


George L. McKenna, vice president 


The 


sales. 


appointments were announced by 


New President. The new president of Ohio Falls, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., is W. Bernard Willingham. The firm is a dyeing and finishing company 
which processes and dyes for canvas goods and textile manufacturers. Before 
joining Ohio Falls in 1952, Mr. Willingham was executive vice president and 


general manager of Ballard 


Pillsbury Co. 


& Ballard which is 


now a subsidiary of the 


To Undergo Surgery. At Kansas City, Jay Juul, millfeed 


jobber, was to undergo brain surgery Sept 


10 in Research Hospital. Mr. Juul 


has been hospitalized with a head injury since being involved in an automobile 


accident about five weeks ago 





Acreage Reduction 
Needed to Remove 


Loan Limitation 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that producers of barley or grain 
sorghums for harvest in 1960 who 
wish to get non-recourse price sup- 
port on either of these crops in ex- 
cess of $50,000 must reduce their 
acreage of the crop 20% below their 
1959 and otherwise be in 
compliance with price support regu- 
lations 

USDA repeated its warning 
to large fall-seeded oats, 
rye, or flaxseed that these crops also 
be declared subject to the price 
limitation 


acreage 


also 


growers of 


may 
support 
Cited 

the 


Provision 
1960 Ag- 
Act (Public 
price sup- 
person on the 1960 pro- 
agricultural com- 
the Secretary of 
in surplus supply 


Under a provision of 
ricultural Appropriation 
Law 86-80) 
port to any 
duction of 
modity declared by 
Agriculture to be 


non-recourse 


any 


is limited to $50,000 unless “such 
person shall reduce his production 
from that which such person pro- 
duced the preceding year, in such 
percentage, not exceeding 20%, as 
the secretary may determine to be 
essential to bring production in line 
within a reasonable period of time 
with that necessary to provide an 


meet domestic 
plus adequate 


adequat: upply to 


and foreign demands 
reserves 


The secretary has declared barley 


and grain sorghums to be in surplus 
supply, and determined that the pro- 
duction cut exempting a producer of 


either of these « ps [ro the effect 
of the limitation should be at the 
20% maximum fixed by this pro 
vision 
Limitation Explained 

The $50,000 limitatior ipplies only 
to non-recourse | support. Loans 
will continue to nade in excess 


of this amount provided the borrowe 
amounts ad 


$50,000 for 


“shall agree to repay all 
vanced in 
agricultural commodity within tw 

months from the date of the advanc 
of such funds or at such late: 


excess of 


date 





as the secretary may determine.” 

The limitation, USDA officials em 
phas zed, applies to individual “‘per- 
sons,” not to individual farming units 
A special application form, on which 
the applicant has listed all farms 
(wherever lccated) in which he own- 
ed or shared in the 1959 production, 
as well as all farms in which he will 
own or share in the 1960 production, 
may be required of any person who 
wishes to obtain non-recourse price 
support on a surplus crop in excess 
of $50,000 

This application, which would have 
to be filed well in advance of harvest, 
is expected to be needed to permit 
advance checking of acreage, com- 
pliance, or other price support eligi- 


bility requirements. Details will be 
made available later 
BREAC 1S THE STYAFF OF LiFe 


Bakers’ Club Plans 


Ladies’ Luncheon 


CHICAGO-The Bakers Club of 
Chicago will hold its initial Ladies 
Day Luncheon at the club’s quarters 
beginning at noon Sept. 16. There 
will be no formal program, and men 
will not be allowed at the luncheon 
However, men will be accommodated 
at an adjoining room in the club's 
quarters, according to J. A. Revord, 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., chairman of 
the entertainment committee 

Reservations are not required, but 
should be made if possible, to facili- 
tate the making of luncheon arrange- 
ments. 

BREAD !8 THE STAFF F Lire 
FLAX EXPORTS RISE 

WINNIPEG—-AIl Canadian flax ex- 
ported during the 1958-59 crop year 
totaled 14,276,000 bu., compared with 
13,650,000 bu. in the previous crop 
was the largest single 


year. The U.K 
market, with Japan second = and 
France third. Flax was exported to 


12 countries during the 12-month 
period. Exports to the U.K., accord- 
ing to the statistics branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, total- 
ed 6,948,000 bu., while 2,516,000 bu 
were shipped to Japan; 1,258,000 bu 
to France: 1,094,000 bu. to the 
Netherlands; 834,000 bu. to Germany; 
594,000 bu. to Belgium, and 538,000 
bu. to Norway. Amounts ranging 
from 32,000 bu. to 192,000 bu. cleared 
to Korea, Greece, Ireland, Poland and 
Portugal. 








CHICAGO SEAWAY 
SHIPMENTS DIP 


CHICAGO — Clearances of the 
various grains by water from Chi- 
cago via the seaway during the week 
ending Sept. 3 were the lightest for 
any similar period since lake navi- 
gation reopened for the season last 
April. This was the first weekly pe- 
riod that the clearances from the 
port of Chicago were less than a 
million bushels. Among the coun- 
tries that were points of destination 
this week were: Canada, Germany 
and Italy. Total clearances were lim- 
ited to 334,000 bu. corn, 217,000 bu. 
oats and 358,000 bu. soybeans for an 
aggregate of 909,000 bu. compared 
with 1,343,000 bu. the preceding 
week. For the season to date, St. 
Lawrence Seaway shipments total 
$1,106,000 vs. 15,218,000 bu. the same 
period last year. 





Authorizations 
For Wheat, Feed 
Grain Modified 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the modification of Title I, Public Law 
180 wheat and feed grain purchase 
authorizations to permit the financ- 
ing of grain exported from Canadian 
ports on the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The modification of the authoriza- 
tions requires submission of addition- 
al inspection and weighing documen- 
tation which must include: 

(1) An ocean bill of lading with 
on-board date; (2) One copy of a 
commodity inspection certificate 
(Form GR-292) for grain, issued 
by an authorized inspector under 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1946, in lieu of an export grain 
inspection certificate, representing 
inspection of the grain at the Can- 
adian port of loading to ocean ves- 
sel; (3) One copy of a weight cer- 
tificate issued by an employee of, 
or person licensed by, a govern- 
mental or local public authority, 
or issued by or on authority of a 
trade association, organization or 
private independent firm. (If the 
supplier certifies that he is unable 
to obtain a weight certificate from 
the foregoing sources, a certificate 
issued by an individual bonded for 
the faithful performance of weigh- 
ing duties is acceptable); and (4) 


The supplier will be required to 
certify that grain exported from 
Canadian transshipment points on 
U.S. flag vessels was moved from 
U.S. Great Lakes ports to Canadian 
transshipment points on U.S. flag 
vessels. 
Financing of such exports is sub- 
ject to Title I, PL 480 regulations 
and special provisions of purchase 


authorizations. 


BREAC 


Hayden Flour Mills 


Manager Drowns 


TECUMSEH, MICH Henry C. 
Weghorst, 57, manager of the Hay- 
den Flour Mills, Inc., here, drowned 
recently in Lake Michigan. Mr. Weg- 
horst fell from his boat in Saginaw 
Bay about 800 feet off shore. State 
police skin divers recovered the body. 
Mr. Weghorst became manager of 
Hayden Mills four years ago when 
William Beardsley, then manager, 
was killed in a plane crash, 
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Donald Roy Thom, 
Rank Organization 
Director, Retires 


LONDON—Donald Roy Thom, a 
director of Joseph Rank, Ltd., and 


one of the leading personalities in 
international wheat trade, retired 
Aug. 29. As a technical advisor to 
the British delegation, Mr. Thom 
played a considerable part behind 
the scenes in negotiating the new 
International Wheat Agreement 


which Britain rejoined this year. 

Mr. Thom’s knowledge of world- 
wide trade was also called upon by 
the government for the IWA nego- 
tiations at Washington in 1953 and 
at Geneva in 1956. He will continue 
as British technical advisor to the 
standing price equivalents committee 
up under the agreement 

Mr. Thom joined the Rank organ- 
ization when he was 17 years old 
Almost at once he was attached to 
the wheat buying department. Apart 
from a period with the Royal Naval 
Air Service during World War I he 
remained with this department 

A member of the Baltic Exchange 
since 1921, Mr. Thom lately has rep- 
resented the milling industry as an 
executive of the London Corn Trade 
Assn., as well as that of the National 


set 


Federation of Corn Trade Associa- 
tions. 
In the 1930’s Mr. Thom went to 


Antwerp to form a subsidiary com- 
pany, the Anglo-Belgian Produce Co., 
and later to Rumania on a similar 
mission. During World War II he was 
assistant to J. V. Rank who was di- 
rector of cereal imports for the Min- 
istry of Food. 

Mr. Thom joined the board of 
Joseph Rank, Ltd., in 1948, and he 
had been solely responsible for the 
company’s wheat purchasing since 
the death of J. V. Rank in 1953 
His son, Robert Thom, has succeed- 
ed him as head of the wheat de- 
partment. 
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Record Barge Volume 


PORTLAND A new record vol- 
ume amount of Pacific Northwest 
produced grain is scheduled to be 
barged down the Columbia River be- 
fore the year is over. More than 426,- 
670 short tons of wheat and barley 
had passed through Bonneville locks 
for the 1959 period ending Aug. 1 
from fields to tidewater elevators 
here and at Vancouver and Longview, 
Wash. 

This amount was 62% as much as 
was barged down the river all of last 
year when a record 689,000 short 
tons was recorded at Bonneville by 
the U. S. Corps of Army Engineers 

Barge lines expect that a 
monthly shipping mark will be 
when all of the August shipping fig- 
ures are in. Herbert G. West, Inland 
Empire Waterways Assn. executive 
vice president, reports that Columbia 
River barges have been unable to 
keep up with the big crop, as grain 
was being dumped on the ground. 


new 


set 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
OLD MILL DESTROYED 
MEDFORD, ORE The Morton 


Milling Co. was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. Fire started in a hay grinding 
machine and spread to the mill, which 
it destroyed along with adjacent 
warehouses. The building was an old 
plant used at one time as a flour 
mill. The loss was estimated at $300,- 
000 to $400,000. 
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Current Standards of U.S. Grain 


Are Present Grain Standards Adequate 
To Merchandise U.S. Grain in World Markets? 


ERSONS accustomed to the con- 
cept of government regulated 
grain standards find it difficult to 
conceive of trading in grain without 
the benefit of standards. It often 
comes as a surprise to persons familiar 
with domestic grain transactions to 
learn that grain standards are in use 
in only a few countries. The grain 
standards for wheat in Canada and 
the U.S. are the only ones commonly 
recognized throughout the world. 
The concept of standards for wheat 
is so apparent it hardly seems neces- 
sary to mention that until the devel- 
opment of “fixed’’ standards, the 
grain trade organizations had no 
means of defining such terms as dry, 
damp, clean, plump, good, fair or 
poor. These are ambiguous terms. A 
shipper from an interior point, before 
grain standards became effective, 
could inform the purchaser at a dis- 
tant point that he would receive a 
shipment of good, clean, plump and 
dry grain and be entirely sincere and 
accurate in his own appraisal of the 
wheat and definition of terms; but on 
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EDITOR'S NOTE—Because of his 
experiences abroad and his position 
as head of the Department of Flour 
and Feed Milling Industries at Kan- 
sas State University, Manhattan, Dr. 
Shellenberger was requested to speak 
before the recent marketing seminar 
sponsored by the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange. It was before the seminar 
that he presented his address on 
grade standards and U.S. grain in 
world markets. 
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the other hand, the receiver, on the 
basis of his appraisal, could regard 
the same shipment as composed of 
dirty, damp and small kerneled grain 

Who was to say who was right and 
who was wrong? 


Grain Standards 


Have Merit 
The situation just described was 
corrected by passage of the Grain 


Standards Act as well as subsequent 
modifications which recognize the 
various classes and subclasses of 
wheat and the six grades within each 
class. The items, such as test weight, 
foreign material, damage, and wheat 
of other classes, represent considera- 
tions of paramount importance for 
orderly segregation, storage and mar- 
keting of wheat 

Before discussing some of the 
shortcomings of this system of wheat 


appraisal, it is important to stress 
how necessary it is to have fixed 
grain standards. Although it is not 


difficult to find, both within and with- 
out the U.S., critic'sms of our 
tem, it is well to remember that our 
standards are the envy of the grain 
trade throughout most of the world 

Considering the possibilities for 
mistakes in judgment and inherent 
experimental error in the mechanical 
methods employed in determining the 
grade of wheat, it is to the great 
credit of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture and grain trade practices 
that the standards are applied so 
efficiently and effectively. There are 


Sys- 


relatively few misunderstandings be- 
tween the buyer and seller of wheat. 
The application of the standards for 


By DR. J. A. SHELLENBERGER 


wheat as recorded on the “certificate 
final” on export shipments has 
created, at times, considerable resent- 
ment in foreign countries. Complaints 
which come from foreign countries 
and which are based on the conten- 
tion that an export shipment was not 
up to standards almcst always have 
proved to be unfounded in fact. 

Our grain standards were developed 
on the basis of the practical concept 
that wheat, as it comes from the 
farm, will often contain wheat of 
more than one class, as well as vari- 
ous amounts of broken kernels, other 
grains and foreign materials. As 
everyone knows, a certain amount of 
these objectionable materials will ap- 
pear in all wheat shipments under 
our grading systems. Foreign buyers 


usually for the best 
ble price, often disregarding grade or 
quality. Price is the dominant consid- 
eration at purchase time, but quality 
becomes the main consideration upon 


delivery of the cargo. This switching 


negotiate Ppossl- 


of values causes many of the com- 

plaints which often reflect on the 

merits of our grain standards 
However, a careful study, con- 


ducted by resampling of wheat ship 
ments to Europe over a period of 18 
months, disclcsed that almost all 
shipments were well within the grade 
designations. In fact, many 
graded higher on resampling in 
rope than was indicated on the 
tificate final” that accompanied th 
ocean bill of lading 


tesults§ of 


cargoes 
Eu 


“cel 


this survey were re- 
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ported in Bulletin No. 396 entitled 
“Survey of the Quality of European 
Wheat Imports,” published by the 


Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
in January of 1958. The study 
that the grade standards 
are applied expertly and 
uniformity 


tion 
indicated 
for wheat 
with remarkable 


Processing Quality 
Not Reflected 


However, before becoming too self- 
satisfied and complacent, it is well to 
consider some obvious shortcomings 
of the grain standards as applied to 


wheat. When we pick up reading ma 
terial we are informed day after day 
that we are living in an era of sci- 


entific achievement. One would never 
become aware of this fact by study- 
ing our grain standards 

Except for the determination of 
which incidentally only be 
comes with the grade of 
wheat when the moisture is sufficient- 
ly high to warrant the notation 
“tough,’ no other analytical 
applied in the present grade 
standards. Such analytical procedures 
involving protein, moisture, fat 
acidity, diastatic activity, determina- 


moisture 
associated 


there is 


test 


ash, 
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tion of infestation or quality appraisal 
for eventual processing use, are not 
reflected in the present grain stand- 
ards, even though these tests are ap- 
plied regularly to wheat for the de- 
termination of its use value. 
Although the present standards are 
a godsend for marketing operations 
in wheat, they tell the processor rela- 
tively few things of major impor- 
tance. The dominant consideration 
which determines the grade within a 
class is the weight per unit volume 
or test weight. Bushel weight is de- 
pendent on two considerations: The 
percent of volume occupied by the 
kernels, and the unit weight of the 
kernels. It is customary to express 
the weight of wheat in terms of spe- 
cific gravity, which is a ratio between 
the weight of the volume of wheat to 
the weight of an equal volume olf 
water. Thus, the specific gravity of 
wheat varies directly with the mois- 
ture content. 
moisture wheat has a higher 
weight than high moistured 
would seem that for an ac- 
test weight it is 
moisture con- 


Low 
test 
wheat. It 
curate appraisal of 
essential to know the 


tent. This our grain standards do not 
include. In addition, test weight is 
only a rough indication of volume or 
plumpness of wheat and does not 


represent a high correlation to flout 
yield when processing wheat. 

The subclasses within the standards 
are based on an estimation 
by the vitreous 


kernel or on 


for wheat 
of hardness judged 
characteristics of the 
the lack of hardness (softness) of 
wheat if the class is soft wheat. This, 
surely, is not a particularly scientific 
procedure for our times, both 
hardness and physical appearance 
measurements of various kinds are in 
variety of products 
much 
could be 
or example, 


since 


use for a wide 
For hard wheats, a 
ful subelass division 


on the protein content 


more use- 


based 


if no wheat below 11% protein could 
be classified as “hard,” this term 
would immediately have a uniform 
meaning throughout the world 
Under our present system of grad 
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ing wheat, the protein can conceiva- 
bly vary over a wide range, often 
from 9% to 20%, and the wheat is 
classified officially as hard. Obviously, 
from the standpoint of use, if a pur- 
chaser under our grading system 
were expecting a cargo of hard wheat 
and discovered upon delivery that the 
protein content was approximately 
9%, he could be greatly disappointed. 


Quality Considerations 
Should Be Included 


The grade standards for wheat are 
not adequate for present day domes- 
tic or foreign marketing because the 
considerations on which the grades 
are based do not recognize that wheat 


is merchandised primarily for pro- 
cessing into human food. The food 
industry throughout the world has 


become, or is rapidly becoming, a 
highly competitive and highly stand- 
ardized operation. Grading considera- 
tions for wheat, which are convenient 
and suitable for the merchandising 
practices between the farmer and 
country elevator or between local ele- 
vator and terminal elevator, are not 
satisfactory to the eventual purchaser 
who acquires wheat for processing in- 
to a uniform commodity. 

Obviously, quality considerations 
need to be incorporated into the 
standards for wheat. No hasty action 
should, under any circumstances, be 
considered, but the thinking of the 
grain trade should be directed toward 
which sooner or later are 

come. In fact, the grain 
trade would do well to be a leader 
in promoting research to determine 
which quality tests can be incorpo- 
rated first in the grain standards, 
and what these tests will mean in 
grain merchandising operations. 

For the foreign market, the protein 
and moisture content of all cargoes 
should, without delay, become a part 
of the grain standards for wheat 
Also, there should be reported the 
sum total of all foreign material that 
is not whole sound wheat. This value 


changes 
bound to 


on a percentage basis would give a 
clear, uncomplicated concept of the 
foreign material present in the ship 
ment, 


To summarize: The grain standards 
are inadequate for merchandising 
U.S. wheat in world markets. Quality 
essential for the ap 
use 1S not pro- 

systems. This 
situation is a serious shortcoming, 
and one which will require thought 
and consideration by the grain trade 
It may be difficult to explain in the 
years ahead why various scientific 
methods developed for evaluating 
wheat are not accepted within the 
framework of the grain standards 


information 
wheat for 
present 


praisal of 
vided by the 
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R. I. Crawford H. D. Schell 


Daffin Firm Promotes 


Two Sales Executives 


LANCASTER, PA.—Two sales ex- 
ecutives have been promoted by Daf- 
fin Manufacturing Co., Lancaster, in 
its mobile division, according to a 
recent announcement by Irl A. Daf- 
fin, president. 

Herbert D. Schell, Auburn, N.Y., 
was promoted to sales manager, mo- 
bile division. He had been sales man- 
ager of the eastern area. Mr. Schell 
joined the Daffin firm in 1953 as a 
Feedmobile representative in New 
York and subsequently served as a 
district manager in that area. 

Robert I. Crawford, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, has been promoted from sales 
manager, western area, to field sales 
manager, mobile division. A graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture in Madison, Mr. Craw- 
ford has been associated with Daffin 
Feedmobile sales since 1953 as repre- 
sentative, Iowa district manager and 
assistant division manager. 
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GRAIN MAN INJURED 
ST. ALBANS, VT.—Leonel Cyr, 27, 
an employee of the St. Albans Grain 
Co. for the past five years, lost his 
left leg below the knee when it be- 
came caught in an unloading ma- 
chine at the grain plant recently. 
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Pittsburgh Club 
Engages Speakers 
For Bakers’ Clinic 


PITTSBURGH—tThe fourth annual 
bakers’ clinic on operation and man- 
agement, sponsored by the Bakers 
Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh, will be 
held at the Hotel Webster Hall, Pitts- 
burgh, Sept. 15. Speakers will cover 
subjects ranging from _ preventive 
maintenance to wrapping, dough ex- 
trusion and merchandising. 

On the program will be John H 
Dersch, director of engineering, Read 
Standard Div:sion, Capitol Products 
Corp., whose subject is titled “Pre- 
ventive Maintenance”; Jack Conrad, 
sales promotion manager of Pollock 
Paper Corp., speaking on “Po!ly- 
Wrapping”; W. R. Heegaard, vice 
president and director of sales, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., speaking on 
the subject of flour; Louis Larrick, 
director of technical service, DCA 
Food Industries, Inc., “Extrusion of 
Sweet Doughs,” and Nat H. Nash, di- 
rector, research and new products 
development, American Breddo Corp., 
“Icing.” 

R. F. Dunkelberger, president of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., will 
address the meeting on activities of 
the state association. Mr. Dunkel- 
berger will be accompanied by Theo 
Staab, PBA secretary. 

Jack R. Nichols, DCA Food Indus- 
tries, Inc., president, will preside at 
the bakers’ clinic. Harvey G. Woeck- 
ner, Marathon Corp., will give the 
opening prayer, followed by introduc- 
tion of the state officers. 

Also on the program 
Frances Kollar, Steinmetz 


will be Mrs 
Bakery, 


Carnegie, Pa., who will speak on 
“Cake Decorating.” 

W. D. Reese, district sales mana- 
ger, Armour & Co., will address the 


clinic on the subject, “Advertising 


and Merchandising.” 








WHEAT-RYE CROSS—Scientists at the University of Manitoba have pro- 
duced a wheat-rye cross that grows considerably higher and has kernels ap- 
proximately twice the size of Selkirk wheat. The heads of the cross also carry 
above twice as many kernels as the variety of Selkirk wheat. Work with the 
cross is still in preliminary stages. Whether the new grain has commercial 
value as human or livestock food depends upon results of considerable testing 
and selection that has yet to be done. Shown above at right, with Prof. L. H. 
J. Shebeski, chairman of the plant science department, University of Manitoba, 
is Dr. L. E. Eriksson, Vasa, Finland. Dr. Eriksson was among the many botan- 
ists from overseas countries and North America who visited Winnipeg recently 
prior to attending the Ninth International Botanical Congress in Montreal. 
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“T° HE TREND of exports of U.S 
farm products has been on the 
increase and, if properly encouraged, 
this trend will gain momentum. The 
most ardent advocates of the Mar- 
shall Plan have been amazed by the 
growth in productive capacity and 
the vigorous participation in world 
trade by overseas nations. “Trade in- 
stead of aid” has brought unbelieva- 
ble prosperity to Western Europe. 
Compensation financing is becom- 
ing a thing of the past as converti- 
bility of currencies approaches real- 
ity. For example: All countries have 
the ultimate goal of complete indus- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE—Dr. Hendel has 
spent his entire career in grain mar- 
keting, and for many years was asso- 
ciated with Cargill, Inc. At present 
he is a consultant to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. His address was 
delivered before a marketing seminar 
for college instructors held at the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange. Dr. 
Hendel made a specific introductory 
mention of the fact that his address, 
and the views expressed, are entirely 
his own and not those of Cargill or 
USDA, 

Breerwwvv—w 
trialization, and industry is drawin 
workers from the farms; education 


both general and technical, is spread- 


ing; poultry and animal husbandry 
are increasing; free nations have 


raised their standards of living; their 
people can afford—-and demand 
mcre concentrated foods (fats, meats 
and poultry); although openly critical 
of American ways, other countries 
unconsciously try to imitate us 


Export Evolution 

The evolution of trade 
lowered the margin between producer 
and consumer, and has made agricul- 
tural products available all over the 
world at reasonable prices. Integrated 
organizations have stressed long-term 
goodwill instead of profits by specu- 
lation or taking advantage of tech- 
nicalities of contracts. Such organiza- 


export has 


tions 

(1) Have built efficient facilities 
from country to seaport; (2) have 
lowered costs of transportation by 
using water and trucks and large 
ocean tankers; (3) have installed in- 
stantaneous communications; (4) 
have delivered what they sold in 
stead of resorting to arbitrations; (5) 
have studied the needs of customers 


ind emphasized the services they pro 
vided; (6) have learned to put the 
welfare of the trade as a whole above 
personal gains. The Minneapolis com- 
m'ttee is entitled to much credit for 
uniting the grain trade 


Government Contributions 

In spite of being harassed by pres- 
sure groups, legislative procedures, its 
own red tape and by the inefficiencies 
of bureaucracy, the U.S. government 


has contributed considerably in in- 
creasing present and potential ex- 
ports 


The Marshall Plan has put Western 
Europe on its feet. The trend toward 
freer world trade helps customers to 
increase their purchasing power. The 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank 
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Potential Demand for Grain, Agricultural 
Products in the World Market 


By Dr. Julius Hendel 


have helped most currencies to re- 
main stable and have assisted in the 
build-up of gold and dollar reserves 
The passage of Public Law 480 not 
only made food available to the peo- 
ple without dollar exchange, but in- 
directly developed a permanent desire 
for U.S. agricultural products and a 
potential increase in demand 
‘Accumulation of foreign currencies 
will indirectly economic devel- 
opment in those countries 
Donations and emergency 
in spite of imperfections, 
mirably as a method of 
U.S. foods to the world 
Barter, though economically imper 
fect introducing our 
foods 
The government 
in handling erports, 
trade easier. 
Trends toward a 
permit a freer flow 
Closer lines of communication and 
better coordination are developing be 
tween the surplus producing nations 
of Canada, Argentina, Australia and 
the United States. Market develop- 
ment programs have been started and 
some are doing exceptional work. Ex- 
amples are the American Soybean 
Council and the American Poultry In- 
stitute. Food for peace—if passed and 
administered properly—-would pave 
the way increasing the po- 
tential under-developed 


countries assistance is be- 


assist 


relief, 
ad- 
introducing 


serve 
also assists in 


has made changes 
making world 


uniform 
of grain. 


subsidy 


toward 
demand in 
Technical 
ing offered to many countries both in 
human and animal nutrition 
workers in 


Many American the 


SS 


l Serv 


ice and the 
Adminis- 
conscientious and hard- 
and a credit tc our govern- 
Payment in kind, GR-345 for 
Wheat and GR-368 for feed 
exporter more leeway 
staffed 
ichers 
products and 
exhibited 
though 
he Ip create 


Foreign Agricultura 
International ( 
tration are 
workin 


“ooperation 


ment 
grains 
gives the 


Agricultural 
with « xperic need 
American 
American 
at toreign 


schools are 
American te 
agricultural 

foods are } 
fairs. Credit 


importance 


eing 
sales 
negligible in 


additional sales 


Processors and Distributors 


American techniques are slowly but 


surely penetrating abroad. Foreign 
processors are beco! ing quality con 
scious and are willing to meet Ame 


ican ct 
ingredients 


mpetition in buying top-quality 


Frequent visits by mar 


agerial staff members to the U.S 
help introduce modern techniques 

The principle of large volume is 
gaining precedence over a wide mat 
rin. Consumer education and sales 
promotion are increasins Chain 
stores and supermarkets are gaining 
a foothold in the distribution of food 
products ind more attractive dis 
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plays and sanitary packaging are be- 
ing used more widely 

Poultry hatcheries and poultry pro- 
ducers are very selective in obtaining 
good and they the newest 
feeding techn’ ques. Feed manufactur 
ers (compounders) are copying Amer 
ican methods of production, promo 
tion and distribution 


Constructive Suggestions 


making some construc- 


stock use 


By way of 


tive suggestions, I would say that 
we must recognize we are salesmen 
of a new way of life. We must use 
proven principles of good salesman 
ship (It’s not what we say-—it’s how 
we say it) 

We must realize we are deal n 
with people of many centuries of 
tradition and civilization. Most of 


these people are extremely proud and 
want to be treated as equals 


@ They resent being dictated to 
@ They do not like hand-outs as such 


@ They prefer to earn their own way 


@ They feel capable of molding their 
own destinies 

@ They despise foreign colonies in 
their midst 

@ They would welcome natural frat- 
ernization 

@ They want credit for their prog- 
ress 


We must make 


more efi 


idjustment to be 
salesmen or disciples 
We must recognize 


and dislikes are 


clive 


ot our way otf ile 


that American likes 

not preferred nor necessarily good for 
ll the world. We need to realize that 

we do not know everything and can 
learn from others. We must restrain 
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our superiority attitude. We must 
look at problems from “their” points 
of view 

We must treat overseas people with 
respect and understanding, learning 
to like them for their virtues instead 
of looking down on them for lacking 
our type of culture. A natural friend- 
ship for—and fraternization with 
these people would help a great deal 

We must send better qualified per- 
sonnel to represent us, by employing 
more thorough screening and by more 
systematic training. Let us _ fami- 
liarize our personnel thoroughly in 
history, culture and language of the 
assigned country. Officials should be 
prepared to live in the assigned coun- 
try, and should be of a type that 
adapt themselves to the country, in- 
stead of members of a superior class 
We must not transfer personnel too 
often, and we should employ more 
qualified nationals 

There are plenty of intelligent 
young men in each country Addition- 
al training in America would make 
them excellent representatives. They 
would communicate more effectively, 
increasing goodwill, minimizing fric- 
tion, and reducing the need for an 
American colony in the midst of over- 
seas countries 


Long-Term Goodwill 

As fon long-term 
should temporary 
They should emphasize service above 
margin, selling what the customer 
needs instead of what gives the high- 
est profit. Give technical advice when 
requested, and deliver what you sell 
Don't juggle time of shipment to give 
yourself the highest profit—an idle 
plant or unbalanced blend can cause 
your customer! 
take advantage of tech 
the contract. Encourage 


goodwill 
profits 


trades, 


supersede 


losses for 
Do not 
nicalities in 





the principle of “give and take.” Act 
and behave as a sincere, helpful mem- 
ber of the customer's staff wherever 
you can, 

To processors and distributors, I 
would say: Do not introduce Ameri- 
can techniques in total. Each country 
is different. 


Racially, Latins have different 
traits than Anglo-Saxons, Germanic 
people, Slavic or Semitic people 


Traditionally, customs are not easily 
changed. The degree of development, 
cost of labor, modes of transporta- 
tion, lack of refrigeration and stand- 
ard of living all determine the type of 
food production and distribution. 
Adopt the method that serves best 
Do not invest in expensive labor- 
saving machinery where unemploy- 
ment is chronic and wages are cheap 
Do not build large American-type su- 
permarkets where refrigeration is 
lacking and transportation is poor 
Do not stock up with foods the people 
are not accustomed to eating. Employ 
promotions and advertisements that 
are effective in individual countries. 


Government Advised 

To the government, I would say: 
Be more selective in personnel. Quali- 
fications rather than seniority or poli- 
tical considerations should govern 
working-level appointments. Stream- 
line administrative red tape, leaving 
a bigger share of workers’ time for 
the assignment instead of paper 
work. Do not transfer personnel too 
often. It takes at least six months to 
a year to get acquainted with the 
problems. Workers should be more 
cooperative with friendly competitors 


from other nations and also with 
other departments of the. govern- 
ment 

More realism is needed in price 


support levels and in allocations of 
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As one example, high 
recently retarded a 


PL 480 funds 


corn supports 
natural increase in soybean produc- 
tion 

Set an exampie by practicing the 


principles of competitive advantage 
Have courage to stand for what is 
right in the long run instead of what 
is expedient. 


Conclusions 

The political climate in the U.S. is 
turning toward lower supports and 
freer trade. Every action has an equal 
reaction, and unrealistic support 
prices are losing political favor. 

The next farm program, I predict, 
will stress more freedom for the pro- 
ducer. Production will be geared to de- 
mand, both domestic and foreign, in- 


stead of the government loan pro- 
gram 
Intelligent understanding of the 


problem and proper guidance and co- 
and coordination on the 
segments—government, 
trade, processors and food distribu- 
tors—-will lead toward greater world 
trade in agricultural products. 

And, finally, the U.S. naturally will 
gain a larger share of trade in pro- 
portion to growth of the world mat 
ket 


operation 
part of all 


NEW ELEVATOR 

HUNTERS, WASH.—The new 55,- 
000 bu. capacity elevator built by the 
Davenport Union Warehouse Co 
opened here recently under the man- 
agement of Gus Melin. 
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George H. Buford 


EXPANDS—George H. Buford, Kan- 
sas City broker, recently announced 
an expansion in the merchandise he 
is handling. He now offers a com- 


plete line of hard, soft and spring 
wheat and specialty flours, along 
with processed cereals. Mr. Buford 


has been in the brokerage business, 
operating from an office at 2214 Cen- 
tral Ave., Kansas City, Kansas, since 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., for 
whom he sold flour, closed its mill. 





Bakers Offered New 


MINNEAPOLIS—-A new fall pro- 
motion built around a newly devel- 
oped pumpkin cake idea has been an- 
nounced by Russell-Miller Milling Co 

Frank Morris, vice president of the 
bakery flour division, described the 
cake as having a new “pumpkin-spice 
flavor.” It is shaped like a pumpkin 
and is frosted with an icing 
A citron stick in the represents 
the pumpkin stem. 


orange 
top 


The new cake formula and the spe- 
cially-designed pans— which make 
the pumpkin shape easy to produce 
were developed by the company’s 
bakery research department. ‘The 
promotion offers opportunities 
throughout the fall season,” 


sales 
entire 





‘Pumpkin Cake’ 


Mr. Morris said. “Appropriate vari- 
ations are possible, too, such as dec- 
orating the cake with a jack-o-lan- 
tern face for Hallowe'en.” 

The promotion offered to retail 
bakers with the purchase of Ameri- 


can Beauty flour—includes the spe- 
cial cake pans for both large and 
small cakes; display materials, such 


as streamers, counter cards and price 
the pumpkin cake formula, 
make-up and finishing instructions 


cards; 


Mr. Morris said he anticipated that 
the pumpkin cake promoticn will par- 
allel the the cake Easter 
Egg promotion, a_ Russell - Millet 
“cake of the season” promotion which 
has been popular for a decade 


success of 


‘PUMPKIN CAKE'—Russell-Miller Milling Co. is offering to bakers a mer- 
chard ‘sing kit with specific directions for baking, decorating and promoting 


this new “pumpkin cake 


during the fall season leading up to Hallowe'en. Kits 


contain cake pans, display materials, a formula, and make-up and finishing 
instructions. 
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‘Donut Month’ Promotional Campaign 
Emphasizes Customer Participation 


DCA Food Industries, Inc., has an- 
nounced an elaborate “October is 
Donut Month” campaign combining 
several tested elements of top pro- 
motional value to help bakers cash in 
on the results 





newspapers and magazines are ex- 
pected to follow the proceedings with 
lively interest. Because of such na- 
tional coverage, this year’s Donut 
Month is expected to become the big- 
gest success in the 3l-year history of 
the doughnut industry 

DCA is making an entire campaign 










include 
business 


Elements of the 
the election of a 


campaign 
top show 







personality as president of the Na- kit available to those bakers who 
tional Dunking Assn., a nation-wide  ceryve restaurant outlets. Ballots, vot- 
recipe contest and a high powered ing posters, buttonhole badges and 





Hailoween promotion. All phases of 
the campaign call for sharp emphasis 





dunking membership cards have been 
designed for distribution to restaur- 









on customer participation ants, luncheonettes, diners and other 

Martha Raye and Red Skelton will eating places. Such eating establish- 
compete for the presidency of the ments will be turned into polling 
dunking association. Stars such as_ places during Donut Month. Food op- 
Gary Moore, Jack Paar and Dave _ erators are expected to tie in with the 






“vote for president” campaign will- 
ingly, since it gives them a new way 


Garroway will contribute to the cam- 
paign on their television shows. Radio, 
















































HAWAIIAN CAKE—This cake was prepared by bakery chefs of the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu, to help celebrate the arrival at Hawaii of the first 
Boeing 707 jet plane, which will be used by Qantas Empire Airways in its 
“Around the world” passenger flight service. The cake, 64 in. long and 33 in. 
wide, was the main feature of a buffet dinner party given at the Honolulu 
Airport. 
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to excite customer interest in a high 
profit, easy-to-serve food item 
Americans, already looking forward 
to a more sober election in 1960, can 
be counted on to respond enthusiasti- 
cally to the Martha Raye-Red Skelton 
electioneering. Since Donut Month's 
theme is “Doughnuts with ice cream 
or fruit,”” restaurant operators will be 
able to offer many profitable varia- 
tions on their and snack 
menus. The variety of doughnut spe- 
cialties they can feature will be lim- 
ited only by the number of ice cream 
flavors available, or the range of 
fresh, frozen or canned fruit on hand 


For Retail Bakers 


vote for 


dessert 


The president” campaign 
is a natural for retail bakeries. Count 
can wear the buttonhole 
badges, and do some electioneering, to 
remind customers of Donut Month 
Voting posters on windows of such 
bake shops, and ballots placed where 
customers can help themselves, will 
stimulate interest and unit sales. The 
election offers retail bakers a 
good excuse to sample the great va 


er girls 


also 


riety of doughnuts available, or to 
push a “baker's dozen” sale 
For home service and wholesak 


bakeries, Donut Month has a nation 
wide recipe contest in the works 
Women will be asked to contribute 
novel ideas on how they serve dough 


nuts at home 
propriate to the 
cream or fruit National prize 
winner will receive an all-expense 
two-week vacation for two at the 
Diplomat Hotel and Country Club 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Fla. The next 
225 winners will receive Cory Electric 
Knife Sharpeners. Everyone who en 


This is particularly ap 
Donuts with ice 
theme 


ters the contest can win. Each en 
trant will receive a copy of ‘The 
Donut Party Book” and “The Donut 


tecipe Book.” Women will fill in en 
try blanks made available with dough 
nut packages 

DCA makes available all of the ma 





RECIPE 
recipe contest, with two weeks vaca- 
tion for two as the top award, is one 


CONTEST—A nation-wide 


features of “Donut 
encourage participation 
by bakery customers, every entrant 
will be a winner. Prizes include 225 
electric knife sharpeners and dough- 
nut recipe books to all who partici- 
pate, whether top winners or not. 


of the main 
Month.” To 


terial needed to publicize the recipe 
contest on a local basis. Entry blanks, 
window package inserts 
outserts, point-of-sale counter 
and truck posters, 
radio and TV spots, 


streamers, 
and 

aprons 
hewspapetr 


window 
mats 


a large selection of counter and floor 
mass displays and prizes—all have 
been designed for the baker who 


wants to cash in on the recipe contest. 
The « being counted on to 
dramatize the doughnut to American 
housewives and to expand the wider 
use of the doughnut for dessert 


mtest 1s 


traditionally 
Halloween offers bak- 


Because October is 


Month 


Donut 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





















TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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ers a natural tie-in. DCA helps the 
cause with “Trick or Treat” and 
Halloween doughnut party campaigns 
that play up the possibilities of 
doughnuts for young “spooks” and 


“soblins.” Available are attractive 
and appropriate posters, package 
stickers, newspaper mats and direct 


mail material. 

Food editors of national magazines, 
newspapers, TV and radio will also 
help publicize doughnuts at Hallo- 
ween. Many will join in the national 
recipe contest, responding to novel 
ways to dress up the doughnut for 
dessert, for Halloween parties, or for 
“trick or treat” giveaways. This year 
the National Dairy Assn. and the 
fruit industry are putting their weight 
behind the “ice cream or fruit” theme. 
National media, radio, TV, news- 
papers and magazines, are expected to 
develop the “doughnuts with” idea 
even more than usual. 

To help every baker to tie-in with 
a doughnut promotion tailored to his 
needs, DCA has prepared a complete 
Donut Merchandising Manual. It of- 
fers a complete assortment of ideas 
for sampling, display, variety posters, 
routemen’'s contest, Halloween, etc. 
With every idea, DCA offers the ma- 
terial needed to execute the plan. 

Bakers will find that they can tie 
in, on the local level, with any of 
DCA’s Donut Month promotions. 
Complete details concerning the “vote 
for president” campaign, the recipe 
contest, or the Halloween promotion 
are available by writing directly to 
DCA Food Industries, Inc., 45 West 
36th St., N.Y. 18, N.Y 
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The Flour with the Doubt and 
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ABA Announces Featured 
Speakers, Exhibits Ready 
For Convention in Chicago 


CHICAGO—The wholesale cake, 
wholesale bread and mult ple unit 
retail branches of the American 
Bakers Assn. have announced plans 
fer speakers, discussions and ex- 
hibits at the annual ABA con- 
vention to be held at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago Oct. 17-21. 


The Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, Inc., for its part, has en- 


gaged a leading sports personality 
to speak before its annual ATBI 
breakfast to be held at the Sher- 


man Oct. 20 during the ABA con- 
vention. 

“Space age baking,” packaging and 
creative management will be dis- 
cussed when ABA's wholesale cake 
branch convenes Saturday, Oct. 17 
All bakers and allied tradesmen are 
invited to attend this afternoon ses- 
sion in the assembly room, mezzanine 
floor of the Sherman. It will feature 
an exhibit of cakes from all parts 
of the U.S. Richard J. Levy, King- 
ston Cake Co., Inc., Kingston, Pa., 
will preside. 

“Creative management” will be the 
subject of Dr. G. Herbert True, di- 
rector of creativity research, Visual 
Research, Inc., Chicago, also speak- 
ing before the wholesale cake branch 
Dr. True is an author, lecturer and 
a former professor at the University 
of Notre Dame. 

Dr. True has been engaged in re- 
search connected with creativity and 
how to increase man’s production of 
ideas for over 10 years. He contends 


that most executives probably know 
less about creativity and how it 
works than any other subject. Yet, 


he points out, this need not be; while 
creativity is not a simple process or 
technique, it can be acquired rela- 
tively easily. 
Russell Hudson, 
ager, Dolly Madison 
Interstate Bakeries 
City, will discuss 
Space Age.” 
Interchemical Corp., Hawthorne, 
N.J., will present “Color Magic,” a 
23 min. color film on principles for 
It describes 


production man- 
Cake Division, 
Corp., Kansas 
“Baking in the 


package design. colors, 


how they behave, and_ illustrates 
good application of complementary 
colors. 


Following election of the 1960 ABA 
wholesale cake branch chairman, 
there will be a social hour and cake 
and coffee will be served. 


Wholesale Bread 


The Hon. Jennings Randolph, U.S 
senator from West Virginia, will be 
a featured speaker at the wholesale 


bread branch meeting, Tuesday, 
Oct. 20 

Sen. Randolph will open the ses- 
sion with a talk entitled “Building 


a Better America.” A former news- 
paperman, he is a member of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 





NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 











lic Welfare. He was first elected to 
public office in 1932, when West Vir- 
ginia voters made him a mem?er of 
the 73rd Congress. He served as as- 
sistant majority leader, chairman of 
Civil Service and District of Colum- 
bia Committees, ranking member of 
the committees on labor, roads, mines 
and mining, and expenditures in ex- 
ecutive departments. 

The wholesale bread branch will 
begin its half-day meeting at a noon 
luncheon in the hotel’s Louis XVI 
room. Lloyd D. Feuchtenberger, Jr., 
president of Betsy Ross Bakeries, 
Inc., Bluefield, W. Va., chairman of 
the bread branch committee, will 
preside. 

John O. Tomb of the management 
consultant firm of McKinsey and Co., 
Chicago, will discuss the possibilities 
of “Increasing Profits in the 1960's 
Through Better Management.” 

“Planning for the Future” is the 
subject to be discussed by Mrs. Yetta 


Hecht Marks, president of Hecht’s 
Bakery, Inc., Bristol, Tenn. 

Don F. Copell, executive general 
manager, The W. E. Long Co., In- 


dependent Bakers’ Cooperative, Chi- 


cago, will talk on the subject ‘“Op- 
eration Sick Plant.” 

The continuous mix breadmaking 
process will be discussed by Tom 


Spooner, general sales manager of 


Baker Process Co., a_ division of 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc., Belleville, 
N.J. A motion picture of the proc- 


ess will be shown. 

A question and answer session fol- 
lowing the formal talks will give 
members an opportunity to resolve 
individual problems, 

The meeting will adjourn with a 
report of the nominating committee 
and the election of the 1960 chairman 
for the branch. 


Multiple Unit Retail 


Subjects ranging from public rela- 
tions to the use of electronic busi- 
ness machines will be discussed when 
the multiple unit retail section holds 
its annual session Tuesday, Oct. 20 

Following customary procedure, 
the meeting will be open to bakers 
only, but allied tradesmen are invited 
to attend the luncheon. The meetings 
will be held from 10 a.m. to 5 pm 

Sidney R. Silber, general managet 
of Silber’s Bakery, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., branch chairman, will preside 
The co-chairman is Edward T. Gil- 
christ of Hough Bakeries, Inc., Cleve- 
land 


S. R. Silber 
Multiple Unit 





L. D. Feuchtenberger, Jr. 
Wholesale Bread 
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The first speaker will be Walter 
A. Sutherland, vice president of Dor- 
othy Muriel’s Food Shops, a divi- 
sion of Brigham’s, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. His topic is “Sales Training 
Procedure and Methods.” 

“Public Relations—The Sweet Sell 
of Success,” will be discussed by 
Sam Pasternak, president of Cake 
Box Bakers, Inc., Kansas City 

Lavern H. Fortin, president of Van 
de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, 
Inc., Los Angeles, will explain “The 
Place of the Multiple Unit Retail 
Baker in the Changing Market of 
Today.” 

“The Use of IBM in a Multip'e 
Unit Retail Operation” will be de- 
scribed by George R. LeSauvage, Jr., 
assistant to the president of Frank 
G. Shattuck Co., New York City, 
operators of Schrafft’s Restaurants 


John C. MacAlpine, Jr., of J. C 
MacAlpine and Son, Philadelphia, 
will talk about “Comparative Cost 


Analysis.” 

An afternoon industry panel will 
answer questions arising from the 
morning session. Mr. Gilchrist will 
serve as moderator. Panel members 
will include Mr. Fortin, Mr. LeSau- 
vage, Jr., Mr. Pasternak and Mr 
Sutherland. 

The meeting will 
report of the nominating committee 
and the election of the 1960 ABA 
multiple unit retail branch chairman 


Allied Breakfast 


Fred W. Nicolai, chairman of the 
committee of the 29th an- 
nual breakfast meeting of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, Inc., 
has announced that the meeting’s 
featured speaker will be Bill Veeck, 
president of the Chicago White Sox 
Mr. Veeck is one of big league base- 
ball's most colorful 
characters. 

The ATBI meeting will be held at 


adjourn with a 


program 


successful and 


8 a.m. Oct. 20 in the Bernard Shaw 
Room of the Sherman. Mr. Veeck’s 
talk will be titled “This Baseball 
Business.” 

e@ee 


ABA Announces 
Newly Elected 
Board Members 


CHICAGO—-Sixteen members have 
been elected to the board of gover- 
nors of the American Bakers Assn 
to represent 14 regional and two in- 
dustry branches, Sanford V. Epps, 
H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, 
Ga., chairman of the 1959 nomina- 





R. J. Levy 


Wholesale Cake 
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tions and elections committee, has 
announced. 

The governors were elected by a 
mail ballot. Of those chosen to serve 
on the board, 13 were reelected. Each 
will serve a three-year term. 

Newly elected governors are: John 
M. Milne, Dorothy Muriels Bakery, 
Allston (Boston), Mass., Region 1; 
S. H. Raynor, Sweetheart Bakeries, 
Inc., Salisbury, Md., Region 5, and 
Paul R. Dietzen, Dietzen’s Bakery, 
Inc., Anderson, Ind., Region 10 


Governors Reelected 

One of the governors reelected was 
serving as governor-at-large. He is 
Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit, who will represent Re- 
gion 9. Other governors reelected 
were: George H. Coppers, National 
Biscuit Co., New York, Region 2; Al- 
bert S. Schmidt, Capital Bakers, Har- 
risburg, Pa., Region 4; F. B. Evers, 
Sr., American Bread Co., Nashville, 
Region 7; Morgan B. Pennington, 
Pennington Bros., Inc., Cincinnati, 
Region 8; Oswald F. Jaeger, Oswald 
Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee, Re- 
gion 11; Charles J. Regan, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago, Region 12; 
Harry Shipley, Jr., Shipley Baking 
Co., Fort Smith, Ark., Region 16 

Herman J. Richter, Jr., Richter’s 
Bakery, San Antonio, Texas, Region 
17; Victor E. Wendelin, Wendelin 
Baking Co., Lincoln, Neb., Region 18; 
C. J. Downing, Old Homestead Bread 
Co., Denver, Region 20; L. D. Feuch- 
tenberger, Jr., Betsy Ross Bakeries, 
Inc., Bluefield, W.Va., Wholesale 
Bread, and Russell J. Hug, General 
Baking Co., New York, Multi-State 

Other members of the 1959 nomi- 
nations and elections committee are: 
Joe E. Baldridge, Baldridge Bakery, 
Lubbock, Texas, and A. W. Lowen- 
berg, Lowenberg Bakery, Inc., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF F re 


WARF Office Formed 


MADISON, WIS.—Formation of a 
new information office for the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation, 
Madison, was announced recently by 
Ward Ross, managing director of the 
foundation. 

Mr. Ross also announced the ap- 
pointment of Joe Abrams to head the 
new department. 

The information office, a part of 
WARF’s licensing division, was es- 
tablished to keep industry and the 
public acquainted with the founda- 
tion’s development and licensing ac- 
tivities, according to Mr. Ross. It 
will also maintain a continuing edu- 
cational program to support the vari- 
ous inventions administered by 
WARF. 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Effects of Canadian Agricultural Policy 
On the Winnipeg Market and the Farmer 


S I note the large numbers of col- 
poe instructors in attendance, I 
am perturbed that I, an ordinary 
businessman, neither an economist, 
an agricultural specialist nor a per- 
son skilled in languages of which I 
speak rather indifferently only two, 
English and profane, had the temeri- 
ty to accept an invitation to instruct 
people who are experts in the teach- 
ing profession. However, my fears 
have been somewhat allayed by the 
knowledge that few of my profes- 
sional audience will be completely 
familiar with my subject 

My greatest fear is of those others 
present in the grain trade who are 
qualified as critics of what I have to 


PPB PPP PP PPI 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Jones is 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change. His address, with the full 
title of “Pricing Policy of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board; the Effects of 
Canadian Agricultural Policy on the 
Winnipeg Market and the Canadian 
Farmer,” was presented before the 
college instructors’ marketing semi- 
nar conducted recently by the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange. 


say because of their intimate associa- 
tion with the Canadian grain trade. I 
hope, however, that I may have thei 
assistance if your queries during the 
question period should be too hot for 
me to handle 

The subject allotted to me is under 
the general title of “Pricing Policy 
of the Canadian Wheat Board’’—but 
as your committee has set out in the 
program, this embraces a wide field 
including its effects on the Winnipe 
market and the Canadian farmer 

My first duty, oby iously, is to pro- 
vide an explanation of the marketing 
arrangements now in effect in Cana 
da, so far as the sale and distribution 
of grains is concerned 

Time will not allow a recital of the 
historical circumstances leading to 
the institution of the government 
marketing agency—-suffice to say that 
in 1935 legislation was passed at Ot 
tawa creating the Canadian Wheat 
Board with certain powers and ob! 
gations—-including the administration 
of a guaranteed floor price for wheat 
and which gave the producer the 
choice of delivering to the board or 
of selling his wheat to whomever hi 
wished 

This combination of government 
and private trading was in effect on 
a voluntary basis until September 
1943, when futures trading in wheat 
it Winnipeg was suspended ind a 
government wheat marketing mone 
poly was established under war mea 
ures authority. In 1947, these emer 
gency powers were made law b 
amendments to the Wheat Board Act 
of 1935. In 1949, oats and barley wert 
brought under the jurisdiction of th 
act, but the board elected to market 
them through the futures and cash 
markets of the exchange, a decisio’ 
which has been amply justified, as I 
shall demonstrate later 

In the act itself, marketing police 
is stated in rather broad terms, and 
I quote, “subject to regulations, th: 
board shall sell and dispose of grain 
icquired by it for such prices as it 
considers reasonable, with the object 
of promoting the sale of grain pro- 


By STANLEY M. JONES 


duced in Canada in world markets.’ are handled by the elevator company 


The phrase, “subject to regulations upon orders received from the board 
is defined in the act as “orders in he farmer has no other claim or in- 
council” made by the Canadian cabi terest except in any further return 
net. Thus in fact, the selling and mar through the participation certificate 
keting policy is under the control « Th's is subject to carrying costs on 
the government of the day grain in commercial positions—that 
Primary Stage is storage ind interest-——until sold, 
which are f producer's account. Lat- 

In the primary stage, the move terly, a portion of these costs on 
ment from farms into commercial! wheat has been assumed by the tax- 
storage it country delive ry points payet now totaling about $135 mil- 


the country elevator operator has be 
come the agent of the board. unde 
terms of an agency agreement, nego 
tiated annually, and as such, he re 
ceives and pays for wheat, oats and 
barley for board account and supplies 
all the physical facilities. Upon de 
livery at the elevator the operator 
grades and fixes dockage and issues 
cash tickets for the bushels and crad 
based upon the prevailing initial pay 
ment price, basis in store Ft. William 
as determined and announced each 


lion. Grain on farms, of which there 
been large quantities, is the 
farmer's responsibility, as farm stor- 
ge is not paid. Farm stocks of wheat 
as of July 31, 1959, were about 130 


million bushels 


have 


Eventually, the grain in country 
elevators is shipped to a terminal at 
the Lakehead, Vancouver or Church- 
ill, or to interior mills and processing 

CANADIAN POLICY, page 21) 





year by the federal government 
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From this price is deducted freicht 
and buying margin, which includ 
elevation charges. This initial p 
ment is made to the farmer ind with 





which entitles him to his proport 
of any profit wh'ch may accrue fron 
board operation during that = croy 
year, which is paid to him from th 
preceeds of that year’s pool 
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; . We specialize in laboratory controlled 
become the responsibility of the production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
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You Can Depend Upon 


HUBBARD’S Quality Flours 













Safeguard the uniform, 
superior quality of 

your baked foods with 
Hubbard bakery flours. 
Every Hubbard brand 
is expertly milled from 
carefully selected wheats 
to give you dependable 
uniformity every 


shipment. 







HUBBARD MILLING 
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What does it take to make uniform 
flour? The right kind of wheat for one 
thing. And good breeding is important 
when it comes to wheat. Pillsbury works 
with wheat breeders in a continuing 
effort to develop better wheat. New 
varieties are tested in Pillsbury’s experi- 
mental mill. Only the best performers are 


recommended for commercial planting. 
And from early June until the Canadian 
harvest is completed in September, 
Pillsbury wheat scouts evaluate the 
crop. Samples are rushed to the nearest 
Pillsbury laboratory to be milled and 
baked into bread. Pillsbury buys only 
the wheat that will maintain quality in 















Good bread 


is made from 
wheat that’s 
well bred 


— 





— 
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terms of uniform performance. By work- 
ing with the wheat breeders to develop 
better wheats—and by careful crop eval- 
uation—Pillsbury works to give you year- 


to-year dependability in your bake shop. 
So next time, order the best—Pillsbury. 


eoceees 


Pillsbury @ 
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Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery Installs Bulk Flour System 





SUPERINTENDENT—Lloyd Fay, bakery super- 
intendent of Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Inc., Green Bay, 
Wis., shows the firm’s bun machine. One of the 
bakery’s specialties is hamburger buns. The bun- 
making operation, as other facilities of the bakery, 
has been geared now to a modern, bulk flour han- 
dling system. In addition to his technical super- 
vision at Cobb’s, Mr. Fay is generally known in 
the Green Bay area as an expert fisherman. 





Bakery, 
Inc., Green Bay, Wis., Fred M. Atkinson, president 


OBSERVING — While at Cobb's Sunlit 


of Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, at left, 
observed some of the other equipment. He is being 
shown a Petersen oven by Harry B. Conlon, Cobb's 
president and treasurer. 


GREEN BAY, WIS.— Cobb's Sunlit Bakery, 
Inc., of Green Bay, under the forward looking 
management of owners Harry B. Conlon, president 
and treasurer, and Louis J. Janquart, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, has remained in the fore-front 
of Wisconsin wholesale bakeries, maintaining a 
program of continuing mechanization. 

Among the latest modernization steps taken by 
the bakery is the bulk flour installation recently 
completed by the Fred D. Pfening Co. This consists 
of two huge silo bins which were individually en- 
gineered for the bakery. Flour is delivered from 
airslide hopper cars to either of two 115,000 Ib. 
bins, a distance of approximately 50 ft., at a ca- 
pacity of 850 to 1,000 lb. min. The system then 
automatically delivers the flour from either bulk 
storage bins to the present in-plant bin at a capac- 
ity of 200 lb. min. to maintain a supply of flour 
in the use bin at all times. 

Bin loading is controlled from a panel located 
adjacent to the dump hopper. Throwing a switch 
starts the flour and turns on a floodlight. An im- 
portant safety feature is the high-low level indi- 
cator. This electronic unit consists of a teflon in- 
sulated stainless steel probe the capacitance of 
which changes and energizes a relay (when bin is 
full). This automatically shuts off the flour-loading 
system and flashes a red “full bin” light to signal 
the dump hopper operator. 


Sanitation Stressed 

Sanitary conditions and cleanliness are an inte- 
gral part of Cobb’s bakery operations. Rigid stand- 
ards govern material handling in the bakery and 
an unbroken routine of continuous cleaning and 
inspection procedures is additional assurance of 
Sunbeam quality. 

American Machine and Foundry Co. recently 
completed a new continuous feed automatic roll 
machine with a new pan loader. Hamburger buns 
ire automatically produced at speeds of 280 buns 
min. After tevo years of extensive research and 
development, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery’s owners be- 
lieve they have the efficient, economical 
method for handling bakery products, from wrap- 
ping machine to the grocer’s shelf. There is no more 
midin-handling of product, transferring it 
from carton or shelf to carrying box. Now sales- 
men ean unload in multiples in convenient, light- 
weight transportrays. They save hours and dollars 
each week on every route with this ideal system. 
All trucks are especially equipped to handle these 
pallets. These have been found to be the best way 
for handling and distributing baked products, in a 
fresher, better looking display condition. 


most 


every 


ry i. ‘oe 








COBB'S PLANT—The bulk tanks for Cobb’s Sun- 
lit Bakery are at the top right within the area 
covered by the sign. The firm recently installed 
two silo bins individually designed for its purposes. 
On the second floor of the main plant, at the left, 
are the air conditioned offices of the company. 





te 
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HANDY CARRIER—These two-wheel magnesium 
carts are used by Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery for store 
delivery. The “transportrays” which the driver- 
salesman is removing go directly from the van to 
the store shelf with the baked products. They 
further act to prevent crushing, and are left in the 
store. The cart folds flat and is transported on the 
floor of the truck, and originated with an idea by 
Harry B. Conlon, president and treasurer. 
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Reid-Strutt President 
Resigns; Sells Interest 


Portland, mill 
and processing equipment 
— nounced Duane Tyler, president, has 
resigned his duties and sold his inter- the firm's 
est in the firm. Mr. Tyler served as 


Stauffer as president and treasurer. 
Ken Bratney will serve as vice presi- 
dent; James Strutt has been elected 
secretary and assistant treasurer, and 
the office of assistant secretary will 
be held by Garthe Brown. 

In announcing the change in of- 
Stauffer said 
anticipates an expansion in its activi- 


Reid-Strutt’s home office and ware- 
house is in Portland, and it maintains 
branch sales offices in Seattle, Spo- 
kane and San Francisco. 


Aeration, Temperature 
Systems Installed 


Reid-Strutt BOONE, IOWA Rolfes Grain 
machinery Aeration & Electronics Corp., Boone, 
has announced that 140 firms have 


firm, an- 
installed or have contracted to install 
aeration and temperature 


systems 


7 president of the organization since The number of firms and the states 
} 1953. in which they are located, are as fol- 
" ‘ ‘ r oore lli- 
e The firm also announces that the Ws: Ms — oi = agg og it 
; : . , a0; ana, 7; wa, 26; Kan- 
board of directors has elected Ed O!S: <9; ond@iana, 6; tow <0 

sas, 14; Michigan, 6; Minnesota, 4; 


Missouri, 6 Nebraska, 21; North Car- 
olina, 1; North Dakota, 1; Ohio, 3; 
Oregon, 2; Pennsylvania, 1; South 
Dakota, 1; Texas 7; Virginia 1, and 
Washington, 4 
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CANADIAN POLICY 


(Continued from page 17) 





plants as directed by the board, and 
the elevator company is reimbursed 
for its cash outlay and its charges. 
Control is exercised over the pro- 
ducer through a permit system in 
which every bona-fide producer must 
be in possession of a permit book, a 
marketing license, issued by the 
board. Without it he cannot deliver or 


sell any kind cf grain to an elevator 
company, feed processing plant or 
flour mill. Nor can he load directly 


into a railway car unless by permis- 
sion of the board. As an exception to 
this rule, a producer may sell to an- 
other producer or a feeder in his own 
province. Farmers have made 
from time to time in search for reads 
cash, at greatly reduced price, much 


sales 


below the board's prices, creating a 
sort of two-price system. 

The permit book enables the en- 
forcement of a delivery quota sys- 
tem which has become an important 
feature of basic grain marketing 
policy now in force in Canada. De- 
livery quotas instituted during the 
war years, when the opportunity to 


grain was severely restricted, 
give all producers 


deliver 
were established to 


an equitable share of the limited 
space available 
Subsequently, the policy was ex- 


tended to provide equity of storage 


space in deliveries to a common de- 
livery point during the more or less 
congested autumn season tecently, 


however, the system has had a very 
different use. It has become a methcd 
of equating income distribution be- 


tween farmers of every degree of 
efficiency and between districts in 
the three prairie provinces. This 
leveling down of efficiency has re 


sulted in an increase in the general 
iverage of unit cost of producing 
rrain-——with an obvious adverse effect 
on the competitive position of Cana- 
world markets 


dian grain in 


Grain Not Negotiable 

It is of particular 
note that in the primary 
stage, wheat, oats and barley are 


fluid or readily negotiable 


importance to 
marketing 
not 


issets in a 


commercial sense. The producer can- 
not discount his production to a re- 
tailer, a money lender or any other 
private service as no one, other than 
the farmer, the wheat board or its 
ients may, in the primary stage 
own any of these grains, notwith- 
standing that many elevators are con- 


that owners of grains on 
farms might find sales outlets were it 


the strict 


gested and 


not for regulations of th 
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permit-quota system and the Wheat 
Board Act. 

The enforcement of a rigid quota 
system tied to the distribution of box 
cars has restricted the delivery of 
wanted grades and types of grains in- 
to country elevators and thus per- 
mitted the delivery of the unwanted 
and unsaleable, which in a_ later 
stage, has blocked the forward move- 
ment of grain in demand by consum- 
ers with resultant loss of markets to 
other sellers 

The second marketing phase is the 
movement of grain from country 
points where it is not available to 
users, to places where the users ma) 
buy it when they want it. I am not 
an economist, so the term “time and 
place utility” does not come readily 
to my tongue, but I believe this can 
be expressed in lay language as “hav- 
ing the proper grain and grade 
wanted where it is wanted and when 
it is wanted.” 

A basic policy which calls upon 10 
to 15 men to determine the distribu- 
tion of various grains and grades of 
grain in accordance with the wants 
and demands of hundreds of grain 
merchants and millions of consumers 
cannot compare favorably in results 
with a market which interprets these 
wants from minute to minute and day 
to day, thus putting into play the 
economic urge of the seller to fulfill 
these requirements 

What would seem to been 
errors in judgment, along the 
problems presented by the operations 
of the quota and transportation con- 
trol policy mentioned a few minutes 
with delays in adding 
time and place utility to important 


have 
with 


ago serious 


quantities of wanted grains and 
grades of grain, have resulted in 
stock assortments at the final mar- 


keting stage which have been respon- 
sible for lost There is also the 
matter of pressures in favor of board 
as against non-board stocks, or 
for a_ particular board 
grain, as opposed to another, if the 
annual pool position of one indicates 


sales 


grain 


preference 


the need 

Up to this point in a description 
and a critique of the secondary stage 
of the marketing process, I have dealt 
with the movement from country ele- 


vators to terminal positions. It is 


there that price management over 
oats and barlev ceases with the 
board’s use of the facilities of the 
market place, the cash market and 
the futures contract market of the 
Winnineg Grain Exchange, to deter- 
mine the préce at which these crains 
shall be sold. The purchaser thence 
has complete control and ownership 


with no further interference from the 


rovernment agency 


Rve and flaxseed, however, do not 


suffer any control; these are subject 
only to delivery quota regulations, if 
iny, and are marketed by the pro- 
ducer directly to the elevator com- 


panv which disposes of them through 
the and cash market of the 
grain exchange. Price management of 
wheat, however, is continued to sea- 
board positions or to inland ports for 
loading into ocean vessels 

With further reference to oats and 
barley, and as an example of sales 
procedure since 1949 when control of 
the marketing of these grains was as- 
sumed—during the 1957-58 pool year. 
the board sold 48 million bushels of 
the 60 million bushels of oats han- 
dled in the futures market and of 
the 117 million bushels of barley han- 
died. 29 million bushels were similar- 
ly disposed cf. The larger part of the 
remainder in each case was sold in 
the cash market of the exchange 
where the principal price determinant 
has been the futures market. This 


futures 
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limited futures contract for oats and ketings, returned considerably less 
barley, limited as there is only one than double the 1935-39 figure; but 
primary seller, the wheat board, has oat marketings of three times the 
performed in an admirable fashion 1935-39 level returned more than 


within the limitations of managed double the price; barley, rye and flax 
sales and deliveries, as is evidenced marketings, which were respectively 
by a comparison of the records of 5 times, 4 times and 10 times the 


grains priced through the facilities of 
the market place and the arbitrary 
pricing “yy d ea wheat. These fig It would be 
ures speak for themselve “overing 
, emselves, coverings that the marketing ac 
production, marketing and price for a somplisi t of bar] 
period of years. complishment of oats, bariey 
flaxseed 


1935-39 marketings, all 
times 1935-39 prices 


returned 2.25 
unrealistic to suggest 
satisfactory 
rye and 


compared with wheat, is en 


Comparative Figures tirely attributable to the marketing 
I shall now present comparativ: methods employed. There are many 
figures summarizing the average prai other factors which have made an 


the 
the 


impact on 
change in 


Growth and 
and global 


Situation 
Canadian 


rie production of wheat, oats, barle\ 
rye and flax for the production se 


sons 1949 through 1956 and for the economies, increasing demand for 
production seasons 1935 through 1939 malting barley, demand for linseed 

The earlier period is one genera'ly ©! and increased demand for feeds 
conceded to have the characteristics Also, it must be acknowledged that 


subsidized wheat production in many 
countries, subsidized exports and dis 


of pre-war normalcy, with all five 


grains priced in the open market. The 


eight year period 1949-56 is used. be- posal plans—-these and other factors 
cause 1949-50 was the first vear in are important contributors to the 
which oats and barley came unde: wheat marketing problem 

the jurisdiction of the wheat board However, these do not detract from 
and because 1956-57 is the last year the accomplishment of the market 
for which complete official data is place in clearing into consumptive 
available; an estimate based on un- channels remarkable increases in the 
official figures for 1957-58 would in production and marketings of oats 
dicate little change in the comparison barley, rye and flax, compared with 


The production increase, that is cl CANADIAN POLICY, page 24 

















the 1949-56 average as a percentag: 

of 1935-39 production on wheat, was 

169° oats 145% barlev 314 rve We spec ialize in 

18 ind flax 883% designing and engraving 
; for Millers and the Grain Trade 
rhe increases in actual annual mat 

ketings for the crop years 1919-50 t Holland Engraving Co. 

1956-57, compared with 1935-36 to Kansas City, Missouri 

1939-40, using the same basis of com 

pirison, were on wheat 160 oats 

296 barley 515‘ rye 371 ind 

ax 908 PIRES PEAT 
These important relative ircreases , - ‘ 

in marketings of other grains, com- 2:8 @ 3 RY F LOUR ns 

pared with wheat, are most signifi 


cant. In the pre-war period, the ratio 
of wheat marketings to marketings 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 


ifice t 








oO! other grains was 4.5-to-one, whil 
todyy the relatively lesser importanc 
of wheat and the increased use of . = 

’ ] 
other grains has established a ratio A M EK rt > E 
of less than two bushels of wheat t A HIGH QUALITY 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO, 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


one of other grains 

With regard to price, 1949-56 mar 
ketings of wheat, which were only 
or nd one half times pre-war mar- 
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EXHID:T 1. Corn production in the U.S., 1930-58 with an estimate for 1957 





















































° hs | | | 
Record Corn Crop This Year bi:.u. aha 
U 
By LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 1930. Look how production has been CORN PRO Py 
Agricultural Economist going up. 4 . 
Kansas State University The number of acres in corn took 

We are headed for another record a sharp increase this year up to 84.4 U. S. 
corn crop this year. Despite increasea million acres compared to 73.5 mil- 
feeding, there will be enough feed lion in 1958. This is in response, in 
grain. The price of corn will again part, to the relaxation of acreage 
be dominated by government supports. control although allotments have not 
Other feed grains will seek markets been followed on the majority of the 
outside government loan. farms the previous year. It also re- 

The first official report of the con- flects a relatively more favorable 
dition of the 1959 corn crop and pros- PF ice prospect compared to competing 
pective harvest was released July 10. ous for the use of land. 
A crop of 4,225 million bushels was It is still early in the season and a 
indicated in this report. This would ot of changes could take place in the 
be a new record. Last year also was ize of the crop. No one can tell in 
a record when 3,800 million bushels JUly whether or not there will be hot 
were produced. wind and crop losses during August. ! 

How big is a corn crop of 4% bil- Because there - the possibility of 
lion bushels? You can get some idea ‘'°P conditions changing during the 
as to how the size of this crop com- Sn have prepared Ex- 
pares to the previous crop by looking prong tthe ee, 
at Exhibit 1. In this exhibit we have — : ee rT? “7-7 ees oT TT os em Be | TT TT 
shown the production of corn since production made at the beginning of 0 Ve 

each month, July through November, 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 











with the final year’s estimate as of 












































































































Dec. 1. 
The Rodney Milling Co. Here is how to read Exhibit 2: Let's You will notice as the season pro- What does this mean in terms of 
25,000 Cwts. Capacity consider the July 1 corn crop esti- | presses the dots tend to cluster more price prospects? It means that there 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. mate. You will notice in the July col- nearly around the zero line. The shad- will likely be plenty of corn even 
BARES Ces, Seow umn there is a dot at the plus 200 ed area indicates half of the dots. As though livestock feeding has _in- 
‘ ° ” level. The dot at the 200 level indi- you can see, half of the changes from creased. You can expect continued 
“Heart of America cues that - one of the years the | the July estimate have been in the downward pressure on prices with 
July estimate was 200 million bushels | 999 million bushel range. This gives price supports being an important 
FLOUR above the December estimate. A dot you an idea that actual harvest could price factor despite prospects for 
CHICAGO OFFICE a cy tng porch ser ye spony range from 4 to 4.4 billion bushels smaller outturns of other feed grain 
i : hat the y estimate ned o o se eS ea : 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. be 190 saillon bustle tales the De- depending on weather patterns. crops. 
;' ose gh a ‘ cember estimate. Each dot represents 
Seaboarc lec ng Corporation ae < . 
= 580 Satter Uidg. poe —— wom TES te te EXHIBIT 2. Early season corn production estimates compared to December estimate 
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September 


Sept. 11-12—District 2, Association 
of Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 
ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Sept. 12-14—Kentucky Millers 
Assn., Kenlake Hotel, Kentucky Lake 
State Park, Hardin, Ky.; sec., Charles 
B. Long, Shelbyville, Ky. 

Sept. 13-14—Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. (work meeting for 
directors, committees and members), 
Minneapolis; exec. vice pres., Alvin 
E. Oliver, 400 Folger Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 

Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 18-19—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma 
Lodge, Durant, Okla.; sec., Henry H. 
Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 18-20 — Philadelphia Bakers 
Club, Annual Golf Tournament; also 
participating; the Bakers Clubs of 
Boston, Baltimore, Central Pa., New 
York and the Pittsburgh Courtesy 
Club; Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa.; 
sec., George Landenberger, 401 No. 
Broad St., Rm. 616, Philadelphia 8, 
Pa, 

Sept. 19-22— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., retail bakers 
convention and exhibition, Shelburne 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J.; convention 
sec., Michael Herzog, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 48 Clermont Ave., New 
Brunswick, NJ. 

Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Blidg., 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 24-26—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., annual meeting, Dink- 
ler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Allen 
R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Box 3325-Stahiman Sta- 
tion, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Ill; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Sept. 26-27 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
sec., Louis F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago 
St., Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 2-3—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Multnomah Hotel, 


for Alt your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
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Portland, Ore.; sec., Richard Schmidt, 
Centennial Mills, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 

Oct. 4—Kansas Bakers Assn.; fall 
meeting; Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kan- 
sas; sec., L. A. Haslar, Box 918, Pratt, 
Kansas. 

Oct. 4-6—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond 
19, Va. 

Oct. 9-10—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Van Cleve Ho- 
tel, Dayton, Ohio; sec., John Money, 
Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Oct. 11-13—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention, Shera- 
ton-Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; 
sec., Albert J. Wohlleb, 1814 Green- 
wood St., Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 18—Iowa Bakers Assn.; fall 
meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; sec., Earl F. Weaver, 
6416 Colby Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Oct. 15-16 — National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., King Cotton Hotel, 
Greensboro, N.C.; sec., Rondal M. 
Huffman, 1694 Board of Trade Bidg., 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, 
Til. 

Oct. 16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, fall 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 17—District 6, Association of 
Operative Millers, Owosso, Mich.; 
sec., Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich. 

Oct. 17-21 — American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 

Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IUll.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 23-24—District 8, Association 


of Operative Millers, Sheraton-Mt. 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; sec., 
Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., Depew, 
N.Y. 


November 


Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
fall convention, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 18, Conn. 

Nov. 6-7—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hotel Robert E. 
Lee, Winston-Salem, N.C.:; sec., Wil- 
liam A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Nov. 13-14 — District 18, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
Gerald Dennehy, Merck & Co., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Nov. 14—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 16-17—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention for members 
only, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 120 
Boylston St., Rm. 902, Boston 16, 
Mass. 


December 
Dec. 12—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 
ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
1960 


January 


Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 15-16—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, Cal. 

Jan. 24-26— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 30—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Jan. $1-Feb. 2—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn. convention, Lord Balti- 
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more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


February 


Feb. 5-7—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual stag outing, The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary 
Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. 


March 


March 6-10 — American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ul. 

March 31-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Grady Bidg., Atlanta 8, Georgia. 


April 

April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn., annual convention, Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bidg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 5—Allicd Trades of the Bak- 
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3! has resulted. This attempt to solve 
these two problems by the employ- 
ment of only one vehicle, the mar- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. nual convention; Fort Des Moines 


4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Blidg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


May 


May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
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Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, IIL. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, IIL; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show, Sheridan-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


July 

July 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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keting process, has solved neither. 

A further and most important 
phase has been the movement from 
terminals to forward sales positions 

and until the opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway this spring—this 
portion of the movement was subject 
to many rigidities and inflexibilities, 
which reacted against maximum dis- 
appearance into overseas markets. As 
wheat board offers for export have 
been quoted basis c.i.f. an ocean port, 
and an exporter was required to sell 
or an importer to buy wheat at a 
particular export position, there was 
established a “sales differential”, 
theoretically the cost of moving wheat 
from the Lakehead to St. Lawrence 
river ports. 

This was an arbitrarily determined 
charge which included lakehead fob- 
bing, lake freight brokerage, lake 
marine insurance, war, strike and riot 
insurance, rail freight, rail shrink- 
age, elevation wharfage, superintend- 
ence, forwarding broker and bank 
charges, plus the estimated average 
of four shipping movements, via all 
rail, lake and rail to Bay points, lake 


and rail via Port Colborne, and all 
rail—the result being a differential 
which did not represent the actual 


cost on any of these routes. 

This phase of the pricing mechan- 
ism has been faulty in its inflexibility, 
its discouragement of the shipper’s 
skill and initiative to cut costs in 
order to accept bids, by carrying his 
own risk on insurable items, self-fi- 
nancing rather than bank borrowing, 
or any of a score of efficiencies. The 
board would only confirm sales on the 
basis of the lakehead price pilus the 
fixed sales differential, and many op- 
portunities have been lost where a 
fraction of a cent concession could 
have resulted in a sale. 


Some Relaxation 

Today, with the Seaway in opera- 
tion, there has been some relaxation 
so that wheat may be purchased f.o.b 
lakehead for export, the buyer mak- 
ing his own arrangements for freight 
However, this traffic is not large, and 
arbitrary pricing basis c.i.f. St. Law- 
rence or Atlantic ports, quoted daily, 
remains inflexible, although the 
spread is more closely related to ac- 
tual There is a definite rela- 
tionship maintained by the govern- 
ment agency between St. Lawrence, 
Churchill and Vancouver prices, which 
may be altered to favor any one of 
these, according to the board's opin- 
ions and _ requirements, generally 
keeping them competitive in world 
markets with Montreal, the 
measuring instrument. 

There would appear to be some var- 
iation from this generality during the 
10-week shipping period from Chur- 
chill, when offerings ex this port are 
cheaper than from the others 

The final stage of the process for 


costs. 


basic 
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marketing Canadian grain is the 
movement from forward positions into 
the hands of the buyer at home and 
overseas. 

Canadian experience in past years, 
when attempts were made to protect 
producers’ incomes by seeking meth- 
ods of managing price, was consistent 


in that in each case these ventures 
did not meet with success. 

The policy followed in recent years 
has been very similar. Wheat again 
is withheld from the market for a 
price. It follows that a price with- 
holding policy requires fairly rigid 


regulations upon the private agents 
of the marketing authority in their 
search for markets for grain. As has 
already been said, strict regulations 
inhibit and restrict the activities of 
exporters in exercising their initiative 
to move wheat into consumption. The 
almost complete inflexibility and in- 
ability to react to the changing cir- 
cumstances of demand is the main 
criticism of the present system. On 
many occasions minor adjustments in 
the price level could have resulted in 
sales, which, in the absence of these, 
have been lost. 

The exporter in such a situation 
can do nothing to effect a sale if the 
board will not accept the bid, as it is 
the only supplier. There have been 
instances when the bid price shortly 
became the asking price and the sales 
opportunity was lost. 

When asked to describe the pricing 
policy of the Canadian Wheat 
I was in somewhat of a quandary; the 
formula- or basis-for determining the 
asking price is 
outside the 
that, in 
the 


seeks 


3oard, 


levels of its 
anyone 
be presumed 


precise 
not known to 
board. It can 
accordance with instructions in 
Canadian Wheat Board Act, it 
to set prices, which in the opinion of 
the board are fair and reasonable, 
having regard for the final return to 
the grower. However, it would 
to be indicated that the cost of buying 
and handling is a determining factor 
in establishing the minimum unde! 
which prices are seldom allowed to 
go, thus protecting the annual pools 
financial jeopardy regard- 
world values or regardless of 
opportunities, such as I have 
lower prices 


seem 


against 
less of 
sales 
described, at 
There have been which 
illustrate very clearly the lack of flex- 
ibility in this pricing system. In 1956, 
for 122 market days, the asking 
price for No. 1 Northern wheat did 
not vary ‘%¢ bu., while ocean liner 
freight rates for wheat moving to 
Liverpool ranged from a low of 65 
shillings per long ton to a high of 82 
shillings six pence per ton, and tramp 
rates ranged from 57 shillings to a 
high of 90 shillings. Even the layman 
is aware that every change in ocean 
freight rates represents a change in 
the relative value of the wheat car- 
ried. Certainly I do not that 
wheat prices should change in precise 
to freight rates, but it 
that a pricing 
these fluctua- 


occasions 


suggest 


relationship 
cannot be denied 
tem which fails to take 


SYS- 
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tions into account is inflexible and 
must have considerable effect upon 
sales prospects, particularly if prices 
of wheat from other sources adjust 
readily to changes in the freight mar 
ket. 

There are other inflexibilities which 
could be enumerated, but these exam- 
ples will be sufficient to inform you 
of the difficulties experienced by trad- 
ers, exporters and importers, in their 
efforts to fill the requirements of 
consumers of Canadian wheat 


Hedging Not Available 

To those who are familiar with use 
of the hedge by grain merchants, 
handlers and processors, it will be 
apparent that this type of protection 
against price change is not available 
for wheat in Canada. An attempt to 
provide price protection in lieu of a 
hedge has been made, by what has 
been called “deferred pricing.’’ Under 
this arrangement, a buyer may pur- 
chase wheat well in advance of the 
shipping date but he is not required 
to fix the price on the day of the 
purchase. The price may be 
lished any time after booking until a 
lapse of days after the grain is load- 
ed—an allowance from eight days to 
22 days, depending on the port of 
shipment and the distance of the 
market to which the grain is to be 
delivered. In the absence of normal 
hedging facilities, this arrangement 
is better than nothing in the way of 
price protection. 

Effective price protection must be 
operative from the time a miller pur- 
chases his wheat until the flour which 
will be milled from that wheat is sold 

and the time lapse in this process 
is much greater than the deferred 
pricing periods I have mentioned 
This element of risk has militated 
against forward commitments in favor 
of hand-to-mouth purchases and dis- 
couraged the former practice of car- 
rying hedged stocks in the buyer's 
bins 

Thus, producers and taxpayers have 
storage which 
carried by the im- 


estab- 


assume costs 


were 


had to 
formerly 
porter 
A survey of the British market for 
Canadian wheat made subsequent to 
market, in which sales 
any terms, indi- 
greatest majority of 
customers for Canada’s wheat 
their would have 
greater if the futures market 
had been available to them, 
would have stored larger 
Canadian wheat 


the sellers 
could be made on 
cated that the 
these 
stated 
been 
facility 
and they 


reserves of 


purchases 


I am afraid that I have created for 
you something of a crystal maze 
which as you know, is,used to bewild- 
er and confuse the patron of the de- 
that my comparison is 
from the fact, and 


I sugges! 


removed 


vice 
not far 
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further, it would appear that no exit 
has yet been found. Certainly it is 
quite clear that the devices and plans 
of yesteryear or the present day can- 
not lead us out of the maze. 

In your country and mine there 
have been government marketing 
boards, parity plans, ever normal 
granaries, deficiency payment 
schemes, soil banks, buffer stocks, in- 
ternational wheat agreements, F.A.O., 
“Food for Peace,”’ most of which re- 
main, all for the worthy purpose of 
providing security and stability for 
agriculture, and to distribute food- 
stuffs to needy people throughout the 
world, In each and every case there is 
no record of success attending the 
effort and, in every producing country 
concerned, surpluses are hanging 
heavy over the market, because of 
failure of these grandiose plans. 

In both exporting and importing 
countries the taxpayer has been pay- 
ing for a large proportion of the cost 
of these experiments. He has little to 
show for his investment, as the prob- 
lem is no nearer a solution than it 
was almost a decade ago 

From the pen of a prominent east- 
ein farm leader in April this year 
came this statement: “It is expected 
that there will be (in the wheat ex- 
porting nations) a carryover at the 
end of the present marketing year of 
over 2 billion bushels,” and Marvin 
McLain, assistant secretary of agri- 
culture of the U.S., said, “If not one 
bushel of wheat were grown in U.S 
in 1959 the current 1.3 billion bushel 
carryover would be enough to fill do- 
mestic needs and all probable export 
needs and leave a carryover on July 
1, 1960, of 300 million bushels or 
more.” 

The postwar 
which wheat production 
consumption under the stimulus of 
many bids from willing buyers, left 
the bins relatively low, with Canada's 
wheat carryover totaling only 189 
million bushels, 29 million more than 
our annual domestic requirements, 
and the U.S. with only 400 million 
bushels, 180 millions less than annual 
consumption in your country 


market, in 
moved into 


sellers’ 


As we contemplate the present cat 
ryover situation, it would appear that 
the schemes and devices which at- 
tempt distribution of wheat produc- 
tion, during the subsequent buyers’ 
market, have signally failed to per- 
form this function. During the same 
buyers’ market, the record of the 
marketing of barley, rye and 
flaxseed, the four grains priced and 
sold through the market place, has 
been relatively superior to that of 
wheat. 


Common Devices 
As I 


le\ ices 


oats, 


remarked earlier, all of the 
utilized in Canada had and 
have much in common. In purpose, ai! 
had and have the commendable mo- 
tive of seeking better prices for pro 
ducers. Unfortunately, all of these 
had and have the common fault of 
erring in two very basic and funda 
mental respects: All have sought to 
influence price by the control of sup 
ply when the conditions for such con 
trol have been non-existent; and all 
have ignored the function of money 
and price 

Canada’s share of world wheat pro 
duction is less than 7% of the total, 
which does not give the prerogatives 
of monopoly. The job of price is to 
report truthfully all transactions that 
use money—-and if prices donot tell 
the truth, the basic function of money, 
a medium by which goods and serv- 
ices can be exchanged at relative val- 
ues, is being destroyed. Neither money 
nor price can perform its function 
unless there is freedom in the mar- 
ket. 


To repeat, during the 
years, Canada produced approximate- 
ly 7 of the world total, and there- 
fore, does not enjoy a monopoly of 
world supplies of wheat. It 
that fixing of price, under 
cumstances, cannot be exercised by 
Canada in attempting to sell Cana 
dian wheat on the markets of the 
world. Former experiments demon 
strated clearly that to maximize sales 
abroad, must be 
convinced that economies may be ef- 
fected by wheat. In the 
they will 
seek other sources of supply, produce 
more on their own farms, or turn to 
substitutes of one kind or another 

An example of just such a 
is found in the U_K. market, where in 
the period between the great 
Canada supplied Britain with 50% of 
her total which in 
clude domestic production, compared 
with 35 ‘or the five crop years 1953 
54 to 1957-58. Canada’s share of 
Britain's imports for the earlier p 
riod was 64 which, in the latte 
period, declined to 55 Domesti 
production in the U.K 
a pre-war annual 


lion ‘Is to 100 


past 6 or 7 


follows 
these cir 


overseas customers 
importing 


absence of such economies 


search 
wars 


requirements 


has risen fror 
average of 56 mil 
bushe million annually 
since 1953 
Further 
found in the latest 
Wheat Agreement, when Italy 
co and Spain joined the 
exporting nations, after having be 
wheat for many years 
course of discussion, with 


this trend 
Internation 
Mex 


ranks ol! 


indication of 
} 


importers of 

In the 
regard to the position of world trad 
at the 17th Inter 
national Chamber of Commerce t 
Washington in April, the 
was made that the postwar 
in general 
pre-wal 


Congress of the 


statement 
increast 
world trade is about 70‘ 


ove! figures. The increase in 


wheat trade is about 50 from an 
pre-war of 650 m 


post-war figure olf 


llion bush 
940 mil 


three years an 


average 
els to a 
and for the last 
1,185 million bushels. Can- 


lion 
average ol 
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ada’s pre-war share was about 240 
million bushels, compared with an 
average for the past 10 years of 272 
million, a percentage gain of about 
14%. Under pre-war open market 
conditions, Canada supplied 40% of 
total world exports-——today in a vast- 
ly enlarged trade, her share in the 
last decade declined to a percentage 
under 30 
These are facts of life which con- 
front Canadians as they look at their 
surplus situation today. The high 
point of wheat carryover in Canada 
was reached on July 31, 1957, when 
Canadian stocks stood at 703 million 
bushels, reduced to 546 million last 
July, which still presents a disposal 
problem 
There are Canadians who often 
make the statement that, without the 
operations of the wheat board and 
price stabilization, the price of wheat 
would have been much lower; the ex- 
used to describe this condi- 
is “sawdust prices”. Of 
CANADIAN POLICY, page 34) 


pression 


thon course, 
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St. Louis Milling ‘& Grain Club (Meeting) ‘ .. Aug 
AUSTRALIA: 
Near Record Exports Seen for Australia , Aug 
AUTHORS: 
Bisson, F. C. 
Peru Wheat Industry ‘‘Team'’ Visits Chicago on Last 
leg of U. S. Tour ..... ‘ ‘ ee 
Fine, Paul A 
The Social Values of Eating . ; : ...Aug 
Paimby, Clarence D. 
Additional CCC Viewpoint on Barter .. Aug 
Steel, George 
Better Man-Lift Over-Travel Devices Described .. Aug 


Swarbreck, George 
Martin W. Nelson, Atkinson President, Retires After 


i) MD séekereeseoes es , . 1. Aug 
Van de Kamp, Arthur H. 

"Why We Are Using Pre-Packaging’ .............Aug 
Wettstein, Dr. E. 

Manufacturing Grinding Rolls . . . By Centrifugal 

Casting Process ........ vue aa veiens ee 
Wright, H 

Here's How to Get Most Out of Your Control De- 

vices weed fees urbe seevesiaes : pues ug 


BAKING INDUSTRY: 
Bakers Advised Against Doing Today's Business With 


Yesterday's Methods . Aug. 
One Loaf of White (Pistachio, ’Piease) Aug 
Portiand Bakery Finds Success Merchandising Quality 

PRED oecaneicedeenees Aug 
Sanitation Key ‘Feature of Automatic Line at Carr Con- 

solidated's New Biscuit Plant Aug 
Speakers Address Virginia Bakers Council ‘on Food Laws, 

Non-Uniform Bread Factors Aug 

BARTER: 
Additional CCC Viewpoint on Barter Aug 
Mandatory Barter | Dies; PL 480 Extension Rec- 
ommended pee Aug 


BOARDS OF TRADE: 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange (Seminar for Marketing). .Aug 
Stockton Grain Exchange (Report) ‘ Aug 
BOXCARS: 
L. & N. Railroad to oe hacewnaeteiteadl Cars; Rebuild 
Others. enue Aug 
BREAD: 
One Loaf of White (Pistachio, Please) Aug 
CANADA: 
Approval Doubtful on PL 480 Grain Through Canadian 
Ports .Aug 


B. C. Grain Exports Expected ‘to Total 160 Million Bu Aug 
Canada Allows Grain Delivery on Advance Quota for 


S. Export ; Aug 
Canada's Crop Insurance Measure ‘Outlines Federal Aid 

to Participating Provinces Aug 
Canadian Crops Hurt by Searing Winds, High Tem- 


peratures ug 
Canadian Flour Production Shows Increase During June. .Aug 
Canadian Harvest Continues; Yields Show Wide Vari- 


ation .Aug 
Canadian Wheat Board Releases Grain Price List Aug 
CFA Will Protest Freight Rate Boost ..... Aug 
Final Contracts Awarded for Elevator ‘ Aug 
Fire Destroys Mill, Damages Elevators Aug 
Grain Trade Opposes Federal Inspection at Canadian 
Ports . na weweeeee ‘ Aug 
New Instructions ‘Issued on Shipping Orders by Ca- 
nadian Authority . Aug 
Shipping Season Starting at Churchill; Anticipate New 
kecord , Aug 
Storage Tickets Will Be ‘Used in Canada Until Prices 
Set : Aug 
Total Canadian Grain Stocks on July 3! Increase Aug 


Use of Canadian Facilities Protested by Union Officials. Aug 


CASH GRAIN CLEARING HOUSE: 
Cash Grain Clearing House Considered Aug 


CLAYTON ACT: 
Clayton Act Amended; Inquiry Plan for Storage Indus- 


try; PL 480, Soft Red Wheat Spotlighted . Aug 
Lawyer Chalienges FTC Ruling on Cease and Desist 
Orders She o60b6 66ceueerereenee ‘ Aug 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY: 
Wheat Futures Trading Complaint Involves K. C. Men. Aug 


COMPANIES: 


Almonte Flour Mill (Human Interest—Milling Family) Aue 
American Bakeries Co. (Financial Report) Aug 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. (Financial Report) Aug 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. (Appointment) Aug 
Atkinson Milling Co. (Negotiates Loan) : Aug 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. (Financial Report) Aug 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. (Personnel Changes) ’ Aug 
Brownie Baking Co. (Sugar in Bulk Lots for Discount). .Aug 
Burrus Mills, Inc. (Financial Report) Aug 
Cargill, Inc. (Civil Suit Against CCC) Aug 
Cargill, Inc. (Expansion) . ‘ Aug 
Cargo Carriers, Inc. (New Towboat) . Aug 
Cargo Carriers, Inc. (Election) ....... ‘ Aug 
Carr Consolidated Biscuit Co. (Sanitation) Aug 
Chase Bag Co. (Sales Move) .........- Aug 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. ‘(Financial Report) Aug 
Commodity Credit Corp. (Barter) Seat Aug 


Continental Baking Co. (Scholarship) ; Aug 


Continental Baking Co. (Construction) ...... Aug. 4—p 
4—p 18 Continental Baking Co. (Safety Awards) Aug. 4—p 
4—p 6 Continental Grain Co. (Construction) ... k .Aug. |I—p 
%—p 6 Crown Zellerbach Corp. (Financial men Aug. |i—p 
isp 6 Federal Bake Shops (Facilities) Aug. 25—p 
General Foods Corp. (Research) . bell .Aug. |i—p 
2%—p 7 General Mills, Inc. (Split in Stock) -..+.Aug. 18—p 
4—p 36 General Mills, Inc. (Machinery) Aug. 4—p 
General Mills, Inc. (Expansion) Aug. 4—p 
li—p 12 General Mills, Inc. (Reorganization) , Aug. 25—p 
25—p 5 General Mills, Inc. (Baking Mix Sales) _ Aug. |I—p 
i@—p 5 General Mills, Inc. (Construction) Aug. |iI—p 
Gilman Paper Co. (Construction) ... Aug. |8—p 
itp 6 Hess, Clyde, & Son (Expansion) Aug. 25—p 
25—p 31 International Milling Co. (Labor Relations) Aug. 25—p 
Interstate Bakeries Corp. (Appointments) eae Aug. |i—p 
& O Grain Co. (Seaway Conference) . Aug. |iI—p 
18—p 3 Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, inc meee Serv- 
ea ‘a8 ; : Aug. 4—p 
Leval & Co. (Lawsuit) ; ; , Aug. 25—p 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co (History) Aug. |8—p 
Long, W. E., Co. (Independent Bakers Cooperative) Aug. 4—p 
4—p 43 Merck & Co., Inc. (Financial Report) iia Aug. |8—p 
Monsanto Chemical Co. (Financial Report) Aug. |i—p 
1a—p 18 Newhouse Grain Co. (Expansion) Aug. |i—p 
Nezperce Storage Co. (New Firm) Aug. |i—p 
li—p 17 Paimer, Ann, Baking Co. (Merchandising) Aug. 4—p 
Patterson, C. J.. Co. (New Process) Aug. |i—p 
li—p 7a Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc. (Financial Report) Aug. |I—p 
Pillsbury Co. (Financial Report) : Aug. 4—p 
Pillsbury Canada, Ltd. (Election) : Aug. 25—p 
4—p 10 Porter-Scarpelli Macaroni Co (Bulk Installation) Aug. 25—p 
Prater Pulverizer Co. (Equipment) Aug. |i—p 
4—p Iz Safeway Stores (Financial Report) Aa DS Aug. 4—p 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Financial Report) j .Aug. |I—p 
Standard Brands, Inc. (Financial Report) Aug. |I—p 
\i—p ta Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. (Equipment) Aug. ||—p 
Sturtevant Mill Co. (Refining System) , Aug. |i—p 
Virginia Bakers Council, Inc. (Meeting) ‘ , Aug. 4—p 
li—p 8a Ward Baking Co. (Financial Report) . ; Aug. |i—p 
CONFERENCES: 
Baker-Allied Golf Tournament (Meeting) , Aug. |iI—p 
4—p 32 National Retail Bakers Week (Preparation) Aug. 4—p 
li—p 3 
CORN: 
4—p 21! USDA Scientist Finds Exception to Established Law of 
Heredity : Aug. |I—p 
4—p 22 USDA to Permit Extension of 1955 Crop Corn Farm- 
Stored Loans Now Under Reseal Aug. 25—p 
4—p 42 
CORNMEAL: 
a Offers of Cornmeal, Flour Requested - . Aug. 4—p 
DISEASES: 
25—p 3 Huge Loss Caused by Wheat Streak Mosaic Can Be 
Prevented by Farmers, Scientists Say Aug. |i—p 
Oregon Grain Crops Threatened by Disease ’ Aug. 25—p 
1 14 os Seek Seaway Port Control of Plant Disease, Insects...Aug. 25—p 
— 
EDITORIAL: 
AEC Admits an Error in Strontium 90 mapa Aug. 25—p 
Cooperative System Moves In Aug. 4—p 
—p 4 Evils of Price Cutting ; , Aug. 25—p 
Hundredweight Rears Its Head Again Aug. |!I—p 
USDA Pians a Hanging Jury for Storage Men Aug. 4—p 
\l—p 3 Voice of the Flour Distributor and Taxation Aug. |8—p 
Weather Modification in North America Aug. |i—p 
When That Fat Little Man Comes to Call Aug. |8—p 
25—p 7 ELEVATOR CHECK LIST: 
18—p 28 Elevator Check List for Sanitary Handling of Grain Aug. |i—p 
25—p 7 EXPORTS: 
1958-59 Crop Year Flour Exports Set New Record at 
25—p 8 35,318,960 Cwt Aug. ||—p 
USDA Export Report Aug. 25—p 


lti—p 30 
18—p 5 FEDERAL GRAIN INSPECTION: 
Grain Trade Opposes Federal Inspection at Canadian 


25—p 27 a 
ip @ Ports Aug p 
4—p 5 FILMS: 
yw 4 . Bakery Films Picked for Library of Congress Aug. |I—p 
pa 
FLOUR PRODUCTION: 
li—p 5 July Flour Output of 20,435,277 Cwt. Above June; Dairy 
Average Declines Aug. |8—p 

l\i—p 34 20,187,000 Cwt. Flour Produced During June Aug. |i—p 
\!—p 23 FOREIGN TRADE: 

Kansas Farmers Will Exchange Wheat for European 
li—p 25 Equipment Aug. |i—p 
18—p 28 
25—p 7 FREIGHT RATES: 

CFA Will Protest Freight Rate Boost Aug. 4—p 

Eastern Rail Rate Reductions Studied Aug. 25—p 
25—p 3 Eastern Railroads Agree to Lowering Buffalo Rail Rates.Aug. |8—p 

Montana Western Cuts Grain Rates Aug. |8—p 


Reduced Rail Rate Bolsters Buffalo Grain Exporting Aug. 4—p 


—p 3 FUTURES TRADING: 
Futures Trading Continues Providing Substantial Markets 


25—p 6 for Hedging Aug. |i—p 
GAS CHROMATOGRAPHY: 
li—p 5 Gas Chromatography Aids Flavor Research at General 
Foods Aug. ||—p 
25—p 22 GRAIN RATES: 
li—p 10 Court Orders ‘‘Lawful'’ Ex-Barge Grain Rates in Ala 
25—p 5 bama Decision Aug. |i—p 
25—p 5 
18—p 5 GRAIN STORAGE: 
18—p 34 Industry Data From Storage Study Would Provide Basis 
18—p 7 for New UGSA Aug. |i—p 
4—p 36 
25—p 10 HISTORICAL—MILLING INDUSTRY: 
ti—p R Landmark Destroyed—wMil! in Littleton, Colo Aug. 25—p 
li—p ! 
25—p 20 IMPORTS: 
lI—p 10 Angola Will Shift From Fiour Import to Imported 
4—p 22 Wheat Aug. |8—p 
li—p 21! Rye Import Restrictions Recommended Aug. 4—p 
4—p 6 
li—p 17 INDONESIA: 
4—p 34 Indonesia Issued PL 480 Fiour Authorization Aug. |i—p 


ae eeeaane 
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INSECTS: 


Radio-Frequency Energy Could Control Insects in Stored 


Grain 


Seek Seaway Port Control of Plant Diseases, Insects 


IRAN: 
Iran Wheat Supply Up 


JAPAN: 
Dry Milk 
Japan 


Institute Representative Tells 


Japanese Visitors Tour Hutchinson Installation 


LABOR RELATIONS: 

Buffalo Elevators, Union to Discuss 
sions for Three-Year Contract 
Labor Negotiations Continuing Between 
Union = . 
Strike at Pillsbury Buffalo Plant Averted 


Strike at Pillsbury Springfield Plant Setted Aug 
Union, Management at International Reach Agreement. Aug 


About Trip to 


New Wage Provi- 
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RYE: 


Aug 
Aug. 25—p 
SAFETY: 


fet 
Aug. 25—p 7 


Awards Won 


Rye Crop Prospects Reduced During July 
l\i—p Rye Import Restrictions Recommended 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY: 


Seaway Ports; 


Se. I-98 Stand 


Aug 


SANDWICHES: 


Hopes Die for Ending 
NGTC Continues 


Service at Canadien 
Attack on USDA 
Aug 


Inspection 


N. Y. Barge Cana! Losing to Seaway Without Alarm Aug 


Aug 80-Year-Old Woman |959 Sandwich Queen Aug 


Buffalo Mills, 


Aug 3 SANITATION: 


Aug Elevator Check List for Sanitary Handling of Grain Aug 


10 Aug 
solidated's 


Use of Canadian Facilities Protested by Union Officials. Aug 


LAND OWNERSHIP: 
Land Ownership in 
Years 


MALAYA: 
Mill Planned for 


U. S. Little Changed 


Malaya 


MARINE GRAIN TERMINAL: 
Marine Grain Terminal to Operate Soon 


MILLFEED: 
Revision of 
Committee 


OBITUARIES: 

Abraham, Clarence F 
Fiske, R. T.. Jr 
Gassler, William 
Goetz, Clarence E 
Graham E 
Harper 
Jackson, Joseph 
Kauffmann, Alfred 
Milnor, George S$ 


PACKAGING: 
Correct Labeling of 
MNF 


PL 480: 
Korean PL 480 Dea! Authorized 
Mandatory Barter Proposa! Dies 
ommended 


Millfeed Definitions Discussed 


John 


Enriched Fiour 


Officials Deny Flour Inclusion in UAR Contract 
Flour Made With UAR Aug 


PL 480 Agreement for Wheat 


PORTUGAL: 


Portuguese Wheat Crop Estimated at 19.7 Million Bu 


QUARANTINE: 


Colorado Lists Texas on Grain Quarantine 


REFRIGERATION: 


Plastic Door Provides Saving in Refrigeration 


REGULATORY: 
Lawyer Challenges 
Orders 


FTC Ruling on Cease 


Kansas Wheat Crop Test Weight Above Average, Sur- 


vey Reports 
USDA Analyzes Mill Competition on Pacific 
USDA Scientist 
Heredity 
USDA to Permit Extension of 
Stored Loans Now Under Resea! 


RICE: 
Amendments to Rice Standards Announced 
Costs in Southern Rice Mills Studied 


PL 480 Extension Rec 


1955 Crop Corn 


SHIPPING RATES: 


Sanitation Key Feature of Automatic Line at Carr Con 
New Biscuit 


Plant Aug 


Rate-Cutting War on Great Lakes Shipping Feared Aug 


Past 14 


SPAIN: 


Record Wheat Crop in Spain Forecast Aug 


STOCK MARKET: 
Futures 
kets for Hedging 


STORAGE: 


Radio-Frequency Energy Could Control! Insects 


Grain 
SUGAR: 


Cookie Baking Firm Orders its Sugar 
Earns Neat Discount 


TAXES: 


Trading Continues 


Providing Substantial! Mar 
Aug 


n Stored 
Aug 


in Bulk Lots and 


Action Delayed on Cooperative Taxes 


TURKEY: 


Smaller Grain Crop in Turkey Seen 


UNIFORM GRAIN STORAGE 


AGREEMENT: 


Industry Data From Storage Study Would Provide Basis 


for New UGSA 


Spotlighted by 


Aug 


Aug WEATHER MODIFICATION: 


Weather Modification 


Aug 
WELLAND CANAL: 


Aug Improvements to Boost 


Aug 
WEST GERMANY: 


West Germany Wheat 


Aug WHEAT: 


Clayton Act Amended 


Aug. |i—p !4; Aug 


in North America 
18—p 13; Aug 


Welland Canal Capacity Aug 
Harvest Underway Aug 


Inquiry Plan for Storage Indus 


try; PL 480, Soft Red Wheat Spotlighted Aug 


Aug Hot, Dry Weather 
Crop 


Continues to 


Pound Spring Wheat 
Aug 


Kansas Wheat Crop Test Weight Above Average, Sur 


Aug vey Reports 


Undesirable Wheat Varieties Listed by USDA 


Loan Penalty Set 


and Desist 


Aug 
20% Bu 
Aug 


Aug WHEAT LOAN LIMITATION: 


20% 
Aug Loan 


Acreage Cut 
Limitation 


Slope Aug 
Finds Exception to Established Law of 


Aug Spring, Winter 


Farm- Estimates 


Aug USDA Wheat Crop Estimates Decline 3% 


Ago 
Aug 5 YUGOSLAVIA: 


Needed to Remove 
USDA Announces Aug 


WHEAT PRODUCTION: 
Wheat 


$50,000 Wheat 


Private 
Aug 

From Month 

Aug 


Reductions Indicated in 


Aug Yugoslavia Harvests Record Wheat Crop Aug 





Yugoslavia Sets 
1960 Grain Prices 


BELGRADE—-Yugoslavia’s guaran- 
teed prices for 1960 grain crops have 
been fixed as follows: Wheat, $1.55 
bu.; rye, $1.33; corn, $1.25; oats, 71¢, 
and barley, $1.07. These are the same 
prices as for the 1958 and 1959 crops 

The government guarantees to pay 
these prices for all grains held at the 
end of the marketing season by gen- 
eral agricultural cooperatives, state 
farms and collectives. The prices are 
for grain of a standard weight per 
hectoliter, containing no more than 
2% foreign matter and 13% moisture, 
and delivered f.o.b. railway car, ware- 
house and mill storage. There are 
premiums and discounts for grain 
varying from the standard 

Actual prices paid to private grow- 
ers will be lower for each grain. The 
cooperatives are the sole legal buy- 
ers from private growers, although 
some inter-peasant trading is permit- 
ted. 

Government policy is to expand 
grain production, especially wheat 
and corn, through better seed and 
cultivation. A five-year (1957-61) goal 
was established several years ago 
Compared with average production 
for 1951-55, shown in parentheses, 
the 1961 goal is 3,500,000 metric tons 
(2,311,000) for bread grains (mainly 
wheat) and 5,500,000 tons (3,251,000) 
for corn. Almost all of the increase 


is to be from larger yields per acre 
No specific goals have been set for 
other grains 

The wheat goal will be exceeded 
for the first time this year. The corn 
goal was exceeded in 1957 and will be 
exceeded again this year. This year's 
wheat crop is now estimated at 
slightly over 4.0 million tons, and the 
corn crop at 7.0 million tons 





SPECIAL CARS SLATED 
FOR ABA DELEGATES 


* 

NEW YORK—Special railway cars 
will leave New York Oct. 16 for the 
American Bakers Assn. meeting at 
Chicago Oct. 17-21. The following 
schedule will apply: 

Leave New York (Pennsylvania 

Station) 6:00 p.m. (EDT) 

Leave Newark 6:14 p.m. (EDT) 

Leave North Philadelphia 7:21 p.m. (EDT) 

Leave on 9:02 p.m. (EDT) 

Arrive Chicago (Union 

Station) 9:00 a.m. (CDT) 


can be obtained by 
contacting Claude A. Bascombe, 
Standard Brands, Inc., 625 Madison 
Ave. Mr. Bascombe will also handle 
plane reservations for those who wish 
to fly to Chicago Oct. 16 or 17 with 
the idea that if enough persons wish 
to leave at the same time “special 
party” arrangements will be set up 
with the airline. 


Reservations 





USDA Export Report 


WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
wheat and wheat-flour regis 
tered for export payment with the 
Commodity Credit Corp. by the ex 
port trade during the week Aug. 26- 
Sept 1 follows 


sales 


were as 


Wheat under the payment-in-kind 
program, for the week totaled 2 
790,399 bu.; cumulative since July 
1, 1959, 48,767,888 bu 

Flour under the cash payment 
program, for the week totaled 280,- 
783 cwt. (645,801 bu. wheat equiv- 
alent); cumulative since July 1 
1959. 2.875.163 ewt. (6.612875 bu 
equivalent). Sales for the 
period a year ago, 
1958). totaled 2.- 
wheat and 228,997 cwt 
flour; cumulative (July 1, 1958- 
Sept. 1, 1958) 48,253,737 bu. wheat 
and 3,139,820 ecwt. flour 


USDA 


wheat 
corresponding 
(Aug. 26-Sept. 1, 
703,064 bu 


that the release 
of information as to activity under 
the new 1959 Wheat Agreement is 
being deferred pending the perfect- 
ing of reporting procedures 


reported 


eRe S THE STAFF ‘ 


GRAIN FIRM INCORPORATES 

CRAIG, COLO Gilbert Meats 
Grain Co. has been incorporated to 
“acquire, operate a grain elevator 
or elevators” by Gilbert and Gladys 
Meats and Barbara Bausch. They will 
also serve as directors. 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 












capacity last week. Sales were very — vertised brands delivered in this area; 
light, averaging 27% of capacity, first clears with 11% to 13.50% pro- 
compared with 112% the preceding — tein $4.10@4.15, first clears with 14% 
week and 88% a year ago. Shipping protein $4.15@4.20, clears of 1% ash 


directions ranged from fair to good 
Family flour prices were unchanged 


and higher $3.70@3.95. 


at Wichita and bakery quotations Purchases Meager 
were unchanged to 5¢ lower. - 
Quotations Sept. 4, carlots, Kansas For Soft Wheat Mills 
City: Hard winter wheat short pat- =p 
, ype While the usual amount 


ent bakery flour $5.19@5.29, standard 
95% patent $5.09@5.19, straight $5.04 
@5.09; established brands of family 
flour $646.90, sacked, with the high- 
representing nationally ad- 


soft wheat flour buying is being 


er price 


of fill-in 


re- 


ported, mills and jobbers in the cen- 
tral states seem to agree that fresh 
business of any real volume is non- 





,_A — 


There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


—— 
SSS 


= 


— 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
Ly skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie” 

‘ Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


Il 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 





THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William — Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


Specialists in Milling 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 


PURITY GREAT WEST 
CANADA CREAM 
UNION 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO 
CABLE ADDRESS 


LIMITED 


LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


existent. Further inroads continue in- 
to shipping order backlogs. But, bar- 
rinz something unforeseen, there is 
little anticipation for any immediate 
resumption of large-scale purchases. 

Sales in the central states 
amounted to about 30% of capacity 
for both the soft and hard winter 
wheat flour mills. There were no in- 
dividual orders in excess of 3.090 ewt., 
and most sales were again of the 
cracker and cookie types. 

In the meantime, cash wheat of 
milling quality continues to bring 
some very fancy premiums over the 
basic September delivery, and with 
farmers putting their 1959 wheat in- 
to the government loan at a pace fully 
commensurate with a year ago when 
the crop was about 350 million bush- 
els larger, there could be either a fur- 
thur advance in these premiums or 
else a further advance in the futures 
themselves. Either would be reflected 
in an advance in flour prices. This, in 
turn, could rekindle buying interest 

At St. Louis, soft wheat flour busi- 
ness was dull, or almost a carbon copy 
of the preceding few weeks. Sales 
were again at the minimum level of 
10% to 15% of capacity. As flour 
prices are some 20% higher than 
when the heavy bookings were 
placed around July 1, buyers appear 
disinterested in replacing their usage 
of the past two months. Soft flour 
bakers continue to order out flour in 
heavy amounts. 

Mills are operating on a six to 
seven-day basis, and some _ were 
forced to run through the Labor Day 
holiday to keep up with their ship- 
ping directions. 

Quotations Sept. 4, St. Louis, 100 
lb. cottons: Family flour top patent 
$6.05, top hard $6.55, ordinary $5.95; 
bakery flour in 100 lb. papers: Cake 
$6.75, pastry $4.70, soft straights 
$4.80, clears $4.45; hard winter short 
patent $5.80, standard $5.65, 
$5.50; spring short patent $6, standard 
$5 85, clears $5.80; Chicago Sept. 4: 
High ratio $6.25@6.84, short patent 
$5.85@6.19, clears $4.65@4.90, cookie 
and cracker flour $5.20 cottons, $4.95 


papers. 


clear? 








New Business Light 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Flour sales were slow and of small 
volume in Texas and Oklahoma. Buy- 
ing of a p.d.s. nature predominated 

At Oklahoma City, running time 
averaged 5.5 days and shipping direc- 
tions increased, particularly on fami- 
lv flour. Directions were good at Ft 
Worth and mill grind averaged 5 days 
An advance in prices at Ft. Worth, 
however, brought interest in buying 
almost to a standstill. Bakery types 
and first clears moved up 10¢. Family 
flour prices were unchanged at Ft 
Worth 

Prices were up 5¢ on bakery flour 
at Oklahoma City and unchanged on 
family grades 

Quotations Sept. 4, Oklahoma City: 
Family short patent flour $6.70@6.90, 
standard patent $6@6.20; bakery un- 
enriched short patent $5.82@5.92, 
95° standard patent $5.72@5.82 
straight grade $5.67@5.77; truck lots 
higher on all grades; Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20@ 
7.40 in 100 lb. cottons; bakers’ stand- 
ard patent’ flour, unenriched, $5 55@ 
5.65; first clears $4.55@4.65, delivered 
Texas common points. 


Business Slow, Prices 
Mixed at Buffalo 


Flour sales continued in the dol- 
drums last week at Buffalo. Activity 
centered on fill-in lots and comple- 
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_.. At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


buying across the country hit a 
Day slump as chain and 
users settied back to draw down bal 
ances which they had been building for sev 
eral weeks. Flour prices were generally 10 
to 20c stronger, but the rise failed to stimu 
late more than a small portion of the buying 
trade Mill representatives, for their part 
looked at the tightening wheat supply situ 
ation, despite the record size of the harvest 
and let the period pass without pressing for 
sales. Buyers and sellers both tended to watch 
closely for the government report on wheat 
impoundings expected this week, anticipating 
an increase from early July. There was 
flour buying in the Southwest. triggered by 
apprehension over the crisis off the coast of 
China and the 10c rise in bakery types 


MILLFEED 


Tight supplies and improved 
mixers and jobbers sent milifeed prices up 
50c to $2 across the country. Although the 
trend was upward at the close, price levels 
remained attractive and buyers continued ¢ 
show interest in offerings 


WHEAT 


lack of export wheat 
and the bearish crop production est 
mate issued late in the week all combined 
to weaken the level of wheat futures prices 
In the background was the international ten 
sion in the Far East, more conducive to u 
easiness in prices than anything else. Wheat 
futures showed signs of strength in the first 
couple of days immediately following Labor 
Day, mainly due to short covering in the 


Flour 
Labor 
bakery 


post 
ndependent 


some 


interest from 


Slow flour sales, a 


buying 


shadow of the Formosan crisis and fairly good 
export buying by India and Japan 
PPO 


tion of directions on file. Spring whe 
flour declined 5¢ 

Kansas flour, however, up 5¢ 
on continued tightness in cash wheat 
There is a wide variation in the quali- 
ty of wheat coming from certain sec- 
tions. Evidently, farmers are 
disposing of their poorer grade grain 
while holding into their good quality 
wheat for premium prices later. This 
year they are in a comfortable posi 
tion, storage-wise, and can afford to 
take a second and third the 
market 

Mills, on the other hand, are being 
squeezed by rising In prior 
years they shaded prices periodically 
to induce flour sales. But recent wage 


was 


some 


look at 


costs 


boosts, other higher costs and feed 
values that are below a year ago will 
cause them to take a hard look at 
price shadings this year 

Clear flours were unchanged and a 
little freer. Soft wheat flours held 
steady. 


Bakeries at Buffalo are pretty well 


covered, but patent flour bookings 
were not nearly as large this year as 
soft wheat. Soft wheat commitments 
ranged up to six months. The average 


patent flour sale was for 90 days, al 
though a few extended bookings were 
made 


The steel strike and hot weather 
continued to depress bakeries’ sales 
volume. Independent bakeries have 


been complaining about their bun and 
roll volume, which is 
ago. It was thought that 


below a 
bec 


yeal 


iuse of 
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economic conditions, “penny pinching’ 
housewives have switched to chain 
stores for their buns and rolls 

Buffalo flour output was below a 
week ago but sharply above a yeal 
ago. One mill put in a full 7-day week; 
one worked 675 days; two mills 
worked 6 days and the remaining two 
mills 5 days 

One mill increased its output from 
the previous week by a day; three 
mills cut their running time by a day; 
one cut its production by ‘s day and 
the other mill held steady 

Quotations Sept..4: Spring family 
$6.62, spring high gluten $6.287 6.48 
spring short $5.98@ 6.18, spring stand 
ard $5.8876.13, spring straight $6.08 
spring first clear $5.45@5.85; hard 
winter short $5.9046.32, hard winter 
Standard $5.75 6.22, hard winter first 
clear $5.3545.45; soft winter short 
patent $6.95@7.16, soft winter stand- 
ard $5.8546.46, soft winter straight 
$545.39, seft winter first clear $4.30 
a484 


Grind increases 
For Pacific Mills 


Flour mills of the Pacific Northwest 
reported an increase in grind during 
Mills are now operat- 
img on a five-day schedule. Domestic 
bakers are buying as far ahead as 
the first of the year. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture purchased about 
140,000 ewt. flour for a government 
relief program, with shipment to be 
by Sept. 21. Mills rindin 
on a_ previously Army 
Quartermaster Corps order 

Quotations Sept 1, Seattle 
patent flour, 5 and 10-lb 
lb. cottons, carlots, $9.54: pastry flour 
100-lb. cottons $4.98; Sept. 5 
Portland: High gluten $6.85, all Mon- 
tana $645, cle $6.60, $6.92 
pastry $5.92, pie $5.57 wheat 
$6.20, $5.69 wheat 
$5.65 


the past w eek 


also 


US 


are 


placed 


Family 
sizes in 100 


carlots 


cake 
whole 
cracked 
$6.30 


ars 


graham 
crushed wheat 


Trading Steady 
For Canadian Mills 


There 
domestic 


very little change in 
flour trading for Canadian 
mills the past week. Plants continued 
to operate at five days and prices re- 
mained steady. Soft wheat flour buy- 
ing has not been at the usual 
though some buyers have 
their requirements for a re 
period 

Quotations Sept. 3, Winnipe Top 
patent springs for ivery between 
Ft. William and the British Columbia 
boundary, 100 Ib. cottons, $6.15@ 6.35; 
patents, cottons $5.09 7 6.10 
second patents to bakers 
S4 804 5: 


was 


level 
covered 


isonable 


del 


second 
paper 100's 
ill prices cash carlots; 
Top patent springs for use 
16.30 in 100 Ib 
less cash discounts, mixed cars 
15¢ added for cartage where 
bakers’ flour $4.9545 in 100 Ib 
with 15¢ 
(bulk 
incouver! 
patents 
(on 


Sx pt 
1, Toronto 
in Canada, $6.20 
Tons, 
with 
used: 
papers 


cot- 


discounts, 
added for where used 
delivery 12¢ less); Sept. 4, \ 
First patents $6.45; bakers 
$5.05 papers and $5.15 « 
tario pastry to the trade 
tario cake $7.15 


cash 


less 


cartage 


ottons 


$6.80, On 





FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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Overseas Markets 


Export Activity 
At Moderate Pace 


There was little new business ol 
any consequence in the export flour 
markets. For the U.S, trade, the peak 
activity of the week was reached 
when one large exporter purchased 
large quantities of clears to cover 
previous Also, there 
was some good demand from blenders 
industrial accounts 





commitments 


ind 

As a result 
advanced 10¢ cwt 
5¢. Despite 
winter clears were tight 
the ‘firmer prices 

On the Pacific 
dipped for some mills but 
continued heavy for the coastal 
plants. The Republic of the Philip- 
pines continues to buy steadily in 
sniall Jots from U.S. suppliers, and 
some of the larger mills looking 
forward to Indonesian business, al- 
though there is concern that 
wheat subsidy differentials may lim- 
it business going to the Pacific North- 
west 

For 
ports 
with 
week ending 


hard winter first clears 
and low grade rose 

production, hard 
resulting in 


rin rd 


Coast, production 


generally 


are 


some 


flour ex- 
decline 
the 


mills 
show a 


the Canadian 
continued to 
246.600 cwt. cleared 
Sept. 3. The previous 
week's total amounted to 319,200 
cewt. International Wheat Agreement 
eountries took 127,000 ewt last 
compared with 179,600 ewt. the 


for 


flour 
week 
preceding week 

There little improvement in 
the general export flour 
of Vancouver last 
ibourt 


was 
picture out 
week Sales 
the 
of the Philippines 
exchange 
the Central 
flour imports 
according to 
the 


nro 


were 


iverage to usual markets 
with the exception 
the value of fi 
permits being issued by 
Bank to cover foreign 
limited 
nt policy cf 


there t 


where reign 


continues to be 
the ex 
new 
duction 

Canadian exporters re finding 
Central outh American n 
increasingly more difficult 
countries put in 
lities and s 
which fo 
America 


vernm iSSISting 


mill dispose of its 


the 
ind S irkets 
is the val 
their own mill 


lous 


ing fac surrounding 
countries 


! North 


pure hased 


Oatmeal 
pre\ 


anadian 


isonal dullness iils for oat 


l in the Cc 


Stocks 


markets 

rre light 
the previous 
Winnipeg 
$5.45 


cottons 


ind prices unchanged 

week Quotations 
Rolled oats in 80 
1565 oatmeal in 
6 90 in the 
prices 
Rolled 
it itmeal 
in 100 lb. cottons $7.05, f.o.b. Tor 
Montre il 


from 
Sept 5 
Ib Cc 
100 Ib 
three 


trons 
$6.65 
provinees ill 


Sept. 4 


prairie 
Toronto 
$5.65 


cash carlots 


oats n SO Ib. ¢ 


ottons 
mnto- 


Rye 

New business in rye flour was mea- 
the week, but and 
continue to report excellent 
instructions against 


weeks 


ger for jobbers 
millers 

shipping 
tracts 


con- 


made a few avo 


Some buyers have been looking for 
an advance in rye flour prices to 
: the recent upturns 
grain, but so far these gains 
have not materialized to extent 
In the East, there are reports that 


compensate for 
in rye 


any 
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30 


several large users of rye patents 
still remain outside of the market on 
the theory that prices may come 
down. 

Quotations Sept. 4, Pittsburgh: 
Pure white No. 1 $5.28@5.29, medium 
$4.994@5.08, dark $444@4.53, rye 
meal $4.69 @ 4.78; Buffalo: White 
$5.44@5.49, medium $5.24@5.29, dark 
$4.60@4.74; Chicago: White $4.64@ 
4.95, medium $4.54@4.75, dark $3.99 
@4.20; Minneapolis: White $4.62, 
medium $4.52, dark $3.87. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 5) 





St. Louis: Although a moderate in- 
crease in buying interest for bulk 
middlings pulled prices up 75¢, indif- 
ferent demand and ample supplies 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


forced prices down $1.75 on other 
millfeeds. 

Bulk middlings moved fairly read- 
ily around $25 to $26 Kansas City 
level, but demand dropped rapidly 
when prices advanced above this 
point. With values holding in this 
buying range, millers are not too 
overburdened with supplies on this 
item, but bran is becoming trouble- 
some. 

As flour millers continue to oper- 
ate on a six-to-seven day basis and 
feed manufacturers are down to a 
four-to-five day run, millfeed produc- 
tion is outpacing absorption. 

Quotations Sept. 4: Sacked bran 
$354 35.50, shorts $40@40.50; bulk 
bran $29.50@30; shorts $34@34.50, 
middlings $31@31.50. 

Boston: Trading activity in the lo- 
cal market was on the dull side again 
last week. Dealers reported that in- 
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quiry was very slow and generally 
limited to nearby requirements. Sup- 
plies were not regarded as burden- 
some but, to consummate sales, mill 
agents had to assume a position of 
aggressiveness. Prices ranged from 
unchanged to 50¢ higher on bran. 
The only fluctuation in middlings was 
a 50¢ dip on the bulk quotation. 
Quotations Sept. 4: Domestic bran 
$44.50 bulk, $45 sacked, Canadian 
bran $45.50 sacked; domestic mid- 
dlings $47.50 sacked, $41.50 bulk. 


Buffalo: Millfeeds were listless, but 
there was enough demand to offset 
light supplies and prevent any sharp 
downturn in the market, Country de- 
mand slowed and the sacked differ- 
ential narrowed to $5, from $6. Run- 
ning time ranged from 5 to 7 days. 
Bulk bran and middlings ended un- 
changed to 50¢ higher; sacked bran 
and middlings were off 50¢ to $1. Red 
dog held unchanged. Quotations Sept. 
4: Bulk bran $31@32, sacked $36@ 
37; bulk middlings $32.50@33.50, 
sacked $37.50@39; bulk red dog $46 
“47, sacked $49@51. 


Pacific Coast: The Pacific North- 
west millfeed market weakened about 
$1 ton. Millfeed was being quoted at 
$43 bulk, Seattle. Demand is quite 
slow, with buyers covering only their 
immediate requirements. On the oth- 
er hand, supplies loosened some, with 
flour mills reporting an increase in 
grind. There were no new export 
sales reported, but some inquiry was 
received. Quotations Sept. 4, Seattle: 
Millrun $43 bulk, $46 sacked; stand- 
ard middlings $51 bulk, $54 sacked; 
Sept. 5, Portland: Bulk millrun $42 
sacked $45; sacked middlings $53, 
bulk $50 

Canada: Trade remains moderate 
for all types of millfeeds. Prices were 
relatively steady and stocks ample. 
Quotations Sept. 5, Winnipeg: Mid- 
dlings $43@48, sacked; all prices cash 
carlots, small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra; Sept. 
1, Toronto: Bran $45@47, shorts $49 
a@51, middlings $59@60, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal; Van- 


couver: Bran $44, shorts $49, mid- 
dlings $54 
BREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WARD DECLARES DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—Directors of Ward 
Baking Co. have declared the firm's 
regular quarterly dividend of 153%, 
or $1.37'2 a share, on outstanding 
5'2% cumulative preferred stock 
Also, the directors declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 20¢ a share on out- 
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Larger Western 
Canadian Wheat 
Crop Estimated 


WINNIPEG The combined esti- 
mates of the three prairie Wheat 
Pools place western Canada’s wheat 
crop at 394.6 million bushels, com- 
pared with 346 million a year ago. 
The estimate is 3.6 million bushels 
larger than that released by the 
Bureau of Statistics based on con- 
ditions as at Aug. 15. The pools’ 
estimate was slightly larger than the 
official estimate in the case of oats 
and barley, but a little lower in fore- 
casting the 1959 rye and flax crops. 
The figures follow: 

WESTERN CANADA 














(Bushels, 000's Omitted) 
1959 1958 
Wheot— Estimate Production 
Manitoba 56,600 58 000 
Saskatchewan 230,000 192,000 
Alberta 108,000 96,000 
Totals 394,600 346,000 
Oats— 
Manitoba 62,500 60,000 
Saskatchewan 93,500 83,000 
Alberta . 115,000 97,000 
Totals 271,000 240,000 
Barley— 
Manitoba 36,700 44,000 
Saskatchewan 74,000 87,000 
Alberta 112,000 107,000 
Totals 222,700 238,000 
Fiax— 
Manitoba 5,800 4,700 
Saskatchewan 8,700 11,300 
Alberta 6,500 6,500 
Totals 21,000 22,500 
All Rye— 
Manitoba 1,500 1,200 
Saskatchewan 2,900 2,500 
Alberta 1,700 1,700 
re 6,100 5,400 
—— BREAD S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN RYE EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—Exports of Canadian 
rye dropped to 3.2 million bushels in 
the 12 months ended July 31, 1959, 
or to the lowest level in 13 years 
During the 1957-58 crop season, Can- 
ada exported 5.4 million bushels. The 
decline of 2.2 million bushels was ac- 
counted for by reduced clearances to 
the U.S., Germany, the Netherlands 
and Norway, the preliminary report 
of the statistics branch of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners shows. Dur- 
ing the crop year under review, Can- 
adian rye went to seven countries. 
The U.S. was far ahead of the others 
and took 2,112,000 bu., while 507,000 











ad ° standing common stock. Both are bu. went to Germany; 220,000 bu. to 
He Office TORONTO, ONTARIO payable Oct. 1 to holders of record the U-.K.; 159,000 bu. to Norway, 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” on Sept. 14. The previous dividend and 102,000 bu. to the Netherlands 
on Ward common stock was paid The remainder was_ shipped to 
July 1, 1958 Sweden and France 
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Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


(Figures in sacks of 100 Ib.) 
1958-59. 





Sill Canadian Grain Exports 


. ia oe Twelve ‘a ae WINNIPEG Exports from Canada of the five principal grains, 
om irk mon . ’ 277 @ 
monweene coun:ries _ : y together with clearances of wheat flour, totalled 377,800,000 bu. in the 


U. K 369,450 903,592 542,028 5,971,760 pete ! wt 
1958-59 crop year. This was 57,900,000 bu. under the comparative total 


Africo— == ' 
| here East Africa 300 ae sane for 1957-58 and all grains except flax, registered a decline. Total exports 
a and Rhodesia & Nyasaland = Le ad 3452 for the 12 months ended July 31, according to the statistics branch of 
Ghana : 43,986 573,867 py the Board of Grain Commissioners, were still some 60.4 million bushels 
+ og EES gpeer asses: 440 82,259 "77 ahead of the long run average of the Canadian yearly export movement 
Sierra Leone 543 120, ; 102,907 as indicated in the following tabulation 


Ceylon 801 ; 095,514 TOTAL GRAIN AND WHEAT FLOUR 

Hong Kong 345 263. oiitons of Comets 

india t 30-Year Average 
Malaya and Singapore 934 200 1928-29 to 1957-58 
Other British East Indies 

Pakistan : 





5 
7? 

Europe— 2 
Gibraltar : ‘ 9 

North Americo— rs 
Bahamas 120,755 5 
Barbados 282 : 134,898 eats 
Bermuda " 487 ; 41,887 Tote ? 317.4 
British Honduras 799 6,467 
Jamaica 705,443 
Leeward & Windward Islands 418 464,398 


Trinidad and Tobago 689 882 Grain Shipments Europe and over 5 million bu. to 


Oceanio— Japs “entre ‘ S ric 
Fiji 198 4.570 apan. Central and South America 


South Americo— From Vancouver received 1,019,257 bu, and 116,292 bu 
British Guiana sis 132,762 were consigned to South Africa. The 


— ae ger 10 160.491 Show Decrease port of Prince Rupert cleared 876,400 


Total commonwealth countries ‘ 10,265,767 ye 
: pa ae bu. of barley for the U.K 
Foreign countries— VANCOUVER— Exports cf grain - : 

‘ » tot r ar ‘ , 
nuune ean te deir from Vancouver for August, the first hile total forward bookings of 
a a : - . 

Belgian Congo é month of the new 1959-60 crop year 
E t oy rape 9 = 
t ha 2.577 totaled 7,777,087 bu. This compares 
aren East Af 1782 with 10,525,296 bu. in the same month ® '@" business in barley and also 
ortuguese Eas rica 7 in i ) 1Z » as *eK ales 
Portuguese West Africa 17,671 a year ago. The total clearance from flax. Durit the past week sales 

Asio— all British Columbia grain ports for were made here of some 40,000 tons 
Arabia 12,299 ie a of sacked wheat to Iraq and the Jap- 
China 5,600 the past month was 8,653,487 bu , 
meine 200 inese millers came into the market 
— 11S August shipments from this port for more than 50,000 tons wheat to 


316,166 . ua ; , 
Sanden 70 included 1,529,027 bu. to the U_K. and n e in October and November 











grain up to the end of the year are 


still on the light side, there has been 


Lebanon 328,033 
Philippine Islands ( 113,352 
Portuguese Asia 6 53,454 
Syria 1,659 
Thailand 154,436 


Europe— 


Belgium 148,805 
Denmark 1,200 
Greece 14,313 
Iceland 7,000 
Ireland 350 
Italy 688 





Netherlands 
Portugal 
Sweden 
North Americo— 
American Virgin Islands 


Costa Rice : MILLING ——_ 


Dominican Republic 5 
oak ten Indies 2 0 PRODUCTION 


Guatemala 
Hait 
Honduras 
Netherlands Antilles 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Puerto Rica 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 
U.S 
Oceanio— 
French Oceania 
Guam 
South Americo— 
Chile 5,100 10,000 
Colombia 2 1 70 32,648 
Ecuador 906 
Peru ( : 2.80 16,506 
Surinam 3 | 3 56.258 
Venezuela 07 1,472,085 








Total fore gn countries 464 489 795 7.396.395 
Total all countries 1,114 1,453,443 17,556,886 
"Revised. Compiled by the Ontario Flour 





Status of PL 480 Authorizations TO YOUR MARKET 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced the status of wheat and wheat flour purchase authorizations 
issued under Title I of Public Law 480. From the beginning of the Title 
I program through Aug. 26, authorizations totaling approximately $1 400 DUCTION reaches mill owners, milling superintendents, cereal chemists, head 


MILLING PRODUCTION goes directly to the men in the plant—production 


men as well as management men—to increase your sales. MILLING PRO- 


million (including some ocean transportation costs) were issued for millers and other production personnel—the men who determine what 
wheat, wheat flour and bulgur. The total quantity purchased or to be production equipment their company will use. MILLING PRODUCTION 
purchased under these authorizations is approximately 21.8 million 
metric tons (about 800 million bushels wheat equivalent). Outstanding 
authorizations under which purchases by foreign buyers had not been 
completed as of Aug. 26 follow: purchases. No other advertising medium in the flour milling industry offers 


reaches milling management through the Milling Production Section of 


The Northwestern Miller—the men who give the go-ahead on equipment 


Contracting Approximate this double value—reach those who need and those who buy through your 
Country authorized through C Quantity advertising ™ MILLING PRODUCTION 

metric tons 

China Nov. 30, 1959 65,000 
ae. - Nov. 30; 1959 Wyo CONTACT NEAREST MILLER PUBLISHING CO. OFFICE 
Ecuador Sept 1959 3,000 
Ecuador Sept 1959 3,800 

8 


Iceland Nov 1959 . 500 

Indonesia Nov 1959 54 000 

Korea Nov 1959 20.000 

Pakistan Nov 1959 . 85,000 , . ; . . ° 

estate Nov 1959 122'000 Published in Conjunction with The Northwestern Miller 
oe Oct. 31, 1959 . 750 

Vegosiovie P noes 2501 WAYZATA BOULEVARD, MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINN. 
Purchases of about 855,000 metric tons under the above authoriza- BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY 

tions have been reported 
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programs affecting grain marketing 
and distribution. We at the exchange 


believe competing firms will do a 
more efficient job of distributing 
farm grains than will a branch of 


the federal government. We urge you 
to take such steps as suggested to 
acquaint the farmer and the generai 
public with their interest in the com- 
petitive grain marketing system 
“Another subject which is of great 
concern to commodity exchanges," 
continued Mr. Wilkens, “is the stead- 
sampling, grading 
these public 


ily rising cost of 
and weighing grain at 
markets 


“You are aware by law grains 
must carry official inspections at 
these organized exchanges. That is 


not true of the itinerant dealer who 
may establish himself in business be- 
tween the country elevator and a 
potential user, such as a livestock 
feeder. As these ment’ oned 
rise to a level, let us say, of l¢ bu 
you can readily see why the move- 
ment of grain might be encouraged 
to by-pass the marketplace. So long 
substantial volume continues 
to move through the market, all of 
us feel reasonably safe in accepting 
values established there. However, if 
a larger volume should move around 
the market with a minimum 
through the organized exchange 
then we have reason to question the 
reliability of values arrived at in the 


costs I 


as a 


roing 


public market,” explained Mr. Wil- 
kens 
“This represents a real challenge 


to our industry to search out ways 
that will keep costs per bushel low on 
all grains as they move through the 
market. Perhaps sometime in the fu 
ture some procedure can be arrived 
at which will reduce the need for 
sampling and inspecting a car of 
grain a number of times as it moves 
through the marketing channel,” Mi 
Wilkens concluded 


World Markets 

Mr. Graber spoke on the 
“What Can Be Done Through a 
Wheat Commission to Sell U.S. Grain 
in World Markets?” He posed the 
criticism that U.S. wheat growers and 
have “become too 
shipping wheat 


subject 


merchandisers 
interested in 
‘merchandising’ it.” 

that there is a great deal 


much 
instead of 
“To say 





TRADING 


ber, administrator of the Kansas Wheat 


FLOOR VISITORS — Those in 
Grain Exchange marketing seminar for college 
opportunity to visit the trading floor at various times. One group included, 
left to right, R. H. McEvoy, Montana State University, Missoula; W. W. Gra- 


AT SEMINAR—Philip S. 
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Duff, center, president of the Minneapolis Grain 


Exchange, was host to special guests recently when the exchange sponsored 


a grain 


marketing seminar for college 


instructors. With Mr. Duff at the 


teletype on the trading floor are Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, Department of Flour 
and Feed Milling Industries, Kansas State University, at the left, and Stanley 
M. Jones, president of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, at the right. Dr. Shel- 
lenberger and Mr. Jones were speakers at the seminar. 


of confusion in deciding how to sell 


U.S. wheat in world markets is an 


understatement said Mr. Graber 
“We have high surpluses, yes, and 
high competition to combat. But oth 


er people have been in this field 
longer, and they have solved some 
of the problems--namely the soybean 
rowers, and the tobacco peopl just 
to nan 1 couple 

“It is true ilso, that countries 


mpetition with us 10 years 
now, and th 
even 


» are ‘in the market 


competition is getting keene! 
But it is true, also, that market de 
velopment should begin t its source 


+ 


rower who is not int 


rested 


is definite 
said 
How do we go about this mar 

keting of wheat? Mr. Graber 


in marketing of his wheat 
round he 


DAaCK 


attendance at the Minneapolis 
instructors had an excelent 


Commission, Hutchinson, Kansas; 


George Wilkens, executive vice president, Minneapolis Grain Exchange, who 


escorted the group, and Paul E. R. 


Abrahamson, executive secretary of the 


North Dakota Wheat Commission, Bismarck. 


queried, and then went on to answe! 
his own question 

‘Marketing follows a standard pat- 
tern. We must look for increasing 
sales of wheat overseas by (1) re- 
gaining lost markets, (2) increasin 
consumption through education § in 


which we wish to 


using new types of 


those countries 
sell, and (3) by 
desirable wheat. At one tin near 

third 
lar part of Kansas was the kind not 


y on of the wheat in a particu 
overscas markets 
Now, by re-education, these undesir- 
ble varieties have reduced to 
l But it required a full-blown 
» convince the tarn 
they 


other than the 


wanted in these 
been 


cation program t 
ers concerned that should grow 


Wheat for purposes 


Produce Needed Varieties 


Mr. Graber reminded his audience 
that it is now possible to produc 
wheat around the world, and that 
therefore we nust raise \ es 
WW 4 i¢ u find i de 1 I t 
countries which interest us. He tl 
discu sed the relative p sit 
leading wheat producing na 
terms of total market, follow wit 


mplimentary remark 


US oodwill builders around ‘ 


world. Amor thes oodw i 

ers Mr. Graber included food fairs 

n foreign countries and vheat 

teams” which have sited the U.S 
M Graber dwelt | [iv US 

surpluses, indicatir that the Y 

) ur best defense t n 

Pu Law 480. w see t 

verseas consumers becon 

customers 





thes s yluses ‘ 

talk about ne ha u 

f the world,” said Mr. Grat I 
sure that irket developn t 
tne s should b pursu ind 
that it will yield results ( 
4 idk 1 

1) Shellenberes s ft Nc Was \ 
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STORAGE COSTS 


(Continued fron page i 





on comparative costs and some on 
broader economic considerations, the 
report continues, are: 


responsibility for 
commercial eleva- 
warehousemen, 
payment for 
quality of 


1, Complete 
grain stored in 
tors is assumed by 
with CCC guaranteed 
any loss in quantity or 
grade 

2. Economic “machinery” of the 
trade is essential to operation of any 
farm program involving supported 
crop prices or physical takeover, re- 
gardless of whether storage facilities 
are privately or governmentally 
owned 
and 


3. Commercial terminals 


most country elevators contain 
equipment for cooling, turning, clean- 
ing, aerating, fumigating and other- 
wise maintaining condition far too 
costly to be installed in government 
units 

1. Short-term financial risk of 


maintaining non - revenue - producing 


empty space is carried by commer- 
cial firms rather than by the gov- 
ernment 

5. Long-term capital risk—based 
on each year’s likelihood that poor 


growing conditions, effective produc- 


tion controls, stepped-up export pro- 
grams or other circumstances may 
result in reduction or elimination of 
surpluses—is borne by the = grain 
trade 

6. Existence of an experienced 
and operating commercial frrain 
trade, sufficiently large and well- 


manned to handle all U.S 
essential if 


grain pro- 
duction, is government 
ownership of surpluses ever is to end 
marketing ever to 
channels 


agricultural 
normal 


and 
be returned to 

explicit di- 
that the “fa- 
trade be utilized to 
the fullest extent practicable.” CCC 
found it build govern- 
ment-owned storage at certain times 


cS under 


rections by 


operates 
Congress 


cilities of the 


necessary to 


However, in the last two years, no 
CCC additions have been necessary 
The grain trade, in contrast, now 


capacity of some 4.5 
with 80°) of the to- 
rovern- 


construction 


operates storage 
billion bushels 

tal approved for 
Private 
and applications be- 


storage of 
ment stocks 
now under way 
fore CCC promise to raise 
Uniform Grain Stor 
billion 


this year, the 


totals ap 
proved under the 
age A 
before the 


reement to 4 bushels 
end ot 
memorandum states 

Grain storage rates now being paid 
under UGSA last adjusted in 
1956. Trade spokesmen point out that 
these, in thei lower 
than warranted for the services ren 
dered, and are 


were 


Opinion are 


fast becoming so low 


relative to operating and construc 
tion costs—-as to inhibit building in 
the future that almost certainly will 
be needed 

The report continued a CCC of- 
ficial, in an interview, said of the 
trade’s claim that 1956 storage rates 
are no longer adequate——“It's possi- 
ble they may make a od case for 
higher rates. Their costs have gone 
up in the last three years like every- 
body elses.”’ 

Grain men point out that, while 
the total storage charges for sur- 


plus grain are large, this total would 
be much larger if, it 
rates had followed the upward course 
of elevator wages, elevator construc- 
tion, over-all national costs of build- 
ing or any of half-a-dozen other ac- 
cepted cost indices 


' t 
ast 
pa 


years 
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Bank Director 


WASHINGTON — James S. Bush, 
St. Louis banker, has become a direc- 
tor of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. Mr. Bush was associ- 
ated with the Washburn-Crosby Co. 


in Minneapolis from 1922 to 1925 
when he entered the investment 
banking business in Cleveland. He 
joined a firm in St. Louis in 1934. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bush will now make 


their home in Washington, 





PILLSBURY 


(Continued from page 3) 





new ways to do thinugs better which 
will develop in the continued growth 
and profitability of the company,” 
he said. 

Mr. Gerot estimated that the com- 
pany would spend at least 10 million 
dollars in capital expenditure in the 
next year not counting the remain- 
ing amounts to be spent in the new 
refrigerated products plant under 
construction at New Albany, Ind. He 
also cited the trend for increased ex- 
penditures in research for the devel- 
opment of new and improved prod- 
ucts plus added spending to advertise 
and promote Pillsbury products. 

“Currently under way in the com- 
pany is a major effort to maximize 
the utilization of both human and 
material resources,’ said Mr. Gerot. 
“It will be through the imagination 
and application of over 1,000 of our 
management people that we will be 
able to realize a constant and accel- 
erating growth in productivity with- 
in the company.’ Despite consider- 
able price pressures in the consumer 
area and increased competition in all 
quarters, Mr. Gerot predicted a gen- 
eral increase in Pillsbury’s volume 
sales for the coming year. 

Mr. Keith in a report on activities 
in the consumer area emphasized the 
dramatic changes that have occurred 
in the grocery and refrigerated prod- 
ucts divisions. As the most tangible 
examples of change, he reported that 
the new refrigerated products plant 
at New Albany should start produc- 
ing late this fall and that the com- 
pany has introduced 14 new consum- 
er products since last year’s stock- 
holders meeting. “And our production 
people are very close to a decision 
on the location of a new grocery mix 
plant in the Middle West,” he said 
He also reviewed the more effective 
distribution service to customers and 
improvement in sales power that have 
occurred in the past year 

Decision Credited 

Mr. Keith credited Pillsbury’s year- 
old decision to decentralize and divi- 
sionalize with creating the appetite 
for change. “We now have many peo- 
ple who operate as if no one were 
looking over their shoulders,” he said 
“We are getting improved efficiency 
and integration between procurement, 
production and sales under these or- 
ganizational concepts.” 

Mr. McNeal reporting to stock- 
holders on the agricultural area said 
that Pillsbury’s feed division has kept 
pace with the fast-changing formula 
feed industry. “Our feed division of 
today,” he said, “looks and operates 
very much differently than it did as 
recent as three years ago.” He cited 
personnel, reorganization, greater 
emphasis on research and plant mod- 
ernization as examples of major 
moves made recently by the division. 
Ground was broken this spring for 
the division's newest feed plant in 
Jasper, Ala., he said, and the plant 
will be in production in 1960. 
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CANADIAN POLICY 


(Continued from page 25) 





members of the exchange do not con- 
cur in this opinion, but no one can 
prove or disprove the point. Contrary 
to the view of those who make the 
statement and taking into account all 
the factors, in particular carrying 
costs, there are grounds for the belief 
that the price would have been better 
if the market had been permitted to 
operate. 


Paper to Study 

I do not propose to develop this 
further, except to suggest the study 
of a paper by Conrad Gislason of the 
State College of Washington pub- 
lished in the August number of the 
Journal of the American Farm Eco- 
nomics Assn. The title of this paper 
is “How much has the Canadian 
Wheat Board cost the Canadian 
Farmers?” His conclusion, in part, 
is that the over-all price to the 
Canadian farmer would have been 
greater if there had been no govern- 
ment or farmer interference with the 
marketing of Canadian wheat. 

As a commentary on the whole 
matter of cause and effect, I quote 
from “Industry”, a journal published 
by the Canadian Manufacturers Assn., 
“The flight from farm to city over 
the past decade or so has, in fact, 
assumed such proportions as to con- 
stitute a silent rebellion. Since 1948, 
the number of Canadians working on 
farms has fallen by more than 400,- 
000 ‘from 1.2 million to less than 
800,000 today). In the same period, 
Canada's population has risen by some 
1 million.” 

The fundamental purpose of the 
marketing process is one held in com- 
mon by advocates of the free markets 
and by supporters of compulsory 
boards alike, which is this: The sell- 
ing of the producer's product in the 
greatest volume at the highest possi- 
ble price for the grower, and at the 
smallest him. 

However, a policy or a device de- 
signed to achieve grain in 
highly competitive markets cannot be 
expected to perform certain other 
functions which are far removed from 
the selling operation, such as the 
equating of income distribution to 
producers as the present method at 
tempts to do 

This is not the first time we have 
been confronted with situations simi- 
lar to the present one, the recurrence 
of which indicates that today’s meth- 
are not effective and that the 
search for a remedy should continue, 
but in another direction 

The idea of requiring the marketing 
process to do two jobs has been ac- 
cepted as the proper course too long; 
that is, to dispose of wheat and other 
grains, and at the same time, guaran- 
tee a minimum price to farmers. No 
group of men, large or small, govern- 
mental or private can, with one 
vehicle, perform these two tasks 

Everyone will agree that the farm- 
er should have a basic price level 
guarantee which will keep him sol- 
vent. This should not be so high that 
he produces for the government, 
which neither eats food products nor 
wears a particle of fiber, rather than 
for market demand, and is thus en- 
couraged to keep his production at a 
high level. He should have a guaran- 
tee which will ensure that the ef- 
ficient farmer on efficient land can 
remain in business 

This cannot be done by trying to 
fix an artificial price relative to world 
values which the consumer will be 
asked to pay, for it could be too high 
to perform the most important job 


possible cost to 


sales of 
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of price, which is to move wheat into 
consumption. 

Thus far, this has been the method 
employed, and price has been pre- 
vented from performing its function 
That is the reason the wheat mar 
keting problem has not been and can- 
not be solved by the single treatment 

by trying arbitrarily to fix prices 
We have removed from the mar- 
keting method at the selling stage 
the desirable and necessary attribute 
of flexibility, resulting in sales decline 
and the building up of surpluses, with 
a consequent decline in world prices 

Food must meet competition § in 
world markets or remain in the bins 
and on farms of the producing nation 
Whatever the form of support may 
be, it should be divorced from the 
marketing process, which would per- 
mit the product to enter the stream 
of distribution and eventually reach 
the breakfast table of the consumer 


If Canada is to sell three-fourths 
of her wheat in world markets, world 
values for wheat will be the deter- 
mining factor. It follows that to solve 


the companion problem of adequate 
income, guarantees for farmers when 
prices are too low, the impact of such 
declines must be spread through the 
whole economy and not be permitted 
to fall upon the producer alone, as it 
has since the end of the war 

There is, then, the need for govern- 
ment programs to give farmers a 
measure of security at least compara- 
ble with existent guarantees to in- 
dustry and labor. There is, also, the 
greater need for a highly efficient 
marketing process and method which 
will move wheat into consumption. 

The management of price cannot 
satisfy these two vital needs. The dis- 
posal problems of earlier days were 
solved in each case by a return to the 
full use of the facilities of the market 


place. 
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bbe yay IS ONE publication that brings you 
all the up-to-the-minute news of the flour 
milling industry each week The Northwestern 
Miller. Important, significant events to some por- 
tion of the industry take place every day. Natural- 
ly the milling executive, ope rative miller, ce real 
chemist or baker cannot be there to get the news. 
But The Miller can and does get the news for them. 


Kach week The Miller records the happenings 
in the milling industrv—in the U.S.. in Canada 
and overseas. Market reports, production reports 
and what the men in the trade are saying can be 
found in every issue. John Cipperly, a veteran cor- 
respondent, reports and analyzes the Washington 
news of interest. And whenever millers and their al- 
lied traders gather representatives of The Miller 
are there to write first-hand reports of the proceed- 
ings. There are also many other features in The 
Miller. There are articles about mill operations, 
research, new products and services, to mention but 
a few of these features. 


But its coverayve of the news is only one reason 
why The Miller is the publication of the milling 
industry. For more than 85 vears The Northwest- 
ern Miller has been distinguished for its program 


THE WORTHWESTiON a 
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Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 











of services to advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valuable tools in the op- 
eration of their businesses, this service program has 
heen improved to increase its value to advertisers 
and to the industries with which they are associ- 
ated. This program provides adve rtisers with bul- 
letins, exclusive lists, reference and research and 
Sp cial services 

Truly its coverage of the news and its service 
program to advertisers make The Miller the jour- 
nal of the milling industry. 
| T'o make sure you read the milling indus- 
try news while it is still up-to-the-minute, 
why not order your own copy of Thi 
Miller in case you are not already receiv- 
ing it? Then you will be certain of not 
missing one of the 52 ide a- packed ISSUCS 
during the year. Subscription rates are 
sj; a year. The Miller is available to per- 
sons in and serving the milling and grain 


industries only. | 


2501 Wayzata Bivd. 


Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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For wheats of finer baking qualities, remember to 
call us. We know milling wheats. Our storage fac- 
ilities are immense. Phone Grand 1-7070. We will 
serve you faithfully. 
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HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
KEEPS CUPBOARDS FILLED 
WITH THE HELP OF 


We&T Flour Treatment 


Hubbard Milling Co. uses dependable Wallace and Tiernan processes 
and equipments to send a steady flow of fine flour products to its cus- 
tomers. This mill knows the benefits of doing business with a firm of 
single-line responsibility — with manufacture, sales, and service under 
one roof. 


At Hubbard Milling the W&T Dyox™ Process is used to generate and 
apply chlorine dioxide gas accurately and uniformly...matures the 
flour for best performance in bread baking. 


Novadelox™, chosen for its bleaching efficiency, is fed through mill-proved 
NA Feeders for peak color removal and best color dress. Similar feeders 
apply “N-RICHMENT-A”® for the addition of vitamins and minerals. 


Hubbard Milling Co. is only one of the many milling companies using 
W&T Flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9S. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








** ..What shall he eat? 


White bread and butter.’ 


Mother’s voice, reading about Little Tommy 
Tucker, is just one of the hundreds of childhood 
experiences that make bread one of the earliest, 
and most important, forces in every human life. 

Unlike thousands of other seeming essentials 
for living, bread has never lost its hold upon 
people in the uncounted millenniums since man 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


x 


first discovered the arts of milling and baking. 

General Mills believes that bread’s tremendous 
franchise in human hearts and minds will never 
disappear as long as bread itself keeps pace with 
the ever rising standards of the American people. 
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